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PLUS TIMELESS 
SOURCE MATERIAL 
EQUALS SURE-FIRE 
CLASSIC. RIGHT? 
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Breaking through in the fabled filmmaking class of '99. Spike Jonze 
dideveiylhingbuldressupin a wolf suit lopiove that he was an original 
Wild Thing. Fotgedinthe fires of goreo publishing, skate and music videos, 
Jonze reflected a new American aestlv^tic that combined reckless bravado 
and youthful energy with an instirKtive feel for the feral power of film. 

Being John Mdlftotich emerged fully fonned from the Siamese brain 
space of Jonze and screenwriter Charlie Kaufman . Electric and elusive, 
with it Jonze graduated from the MTV gunslinger behind Bjork and the 
Beaslie Boys, merging the sensibilities of 'serbus' moviemaking with style- 
conscious mortemism and inteDectual svtagger. 

Three years later, Jonze and Kauftnan produced Adaptation ., whose 
narrative pyrotechnics r^namited the final, brittle boundariesof cmventional 
filmmaking 


Bui that was then. Seven years have pastsed. Seven years in vdiich the 
class of '99 - the likes of Wes Anderson. Sofia Coppola. David Fincher 
and PT Andeison - have evolved in their different ways. But while his 
contemporaries have suffered their slings and arrows, Jonze has been 
curiously silent. 

llviasin that alence that anadaptaibn of Maurice Sendak 's Where The 
Wtid Things Are gesiated. The story of Max, a young boy sent to his bedroom 
with tvo supper who journeys across the sea to the land of the Wild Things, 
it waspublist^ in 1963, earned a Caldecott Medal and has since taken up 
residence in any list cf the best selling kids books of aD time. 

The book has been circled by a succession of filmmakers tempted 
not just by its high profile but by the rich possibilities for translation to 
the screen. UntQnow, the story's economyand maturity have defeated 


them all, but given the childlike qualities evident in Jonze's elastic cinematic 
worlds, it seems like the material has finally fallen into the hands of the 
perfect director. 

Sendak certainly thinks so - giving his blessing to the project for the 
first time. And why wouldn't he? Looking back at Jonze's prevbus films, 
there ate thematic parallels between the work of the two men. Sendak 
intended his Wild Things to serve not just as traditbnal cartoon monsteis 
but as pt^sbal manifestations of Max's emotions. Published tvio years after 
the death of Carl June , it's no coincidence that Where The Wild Things 
Are brings the realm of the unconscious to life. For Sendak, it was also 
a form of art therapy - another Jungian conceit - capable of expressing 
the feelings of trauma and alienatbn that haunted him in secret for mcsl 
of his life. 


Jonze, alongside Charlie Kaufman, has also fixated on visualising 
the unconscious. Whether getting into the literal head space of a 
famous actor in Being John Maikouich, or physically dramatising the 
multi-layeted personality of a screenwriter in Adqjtation., he's been 
able to bring a feather-light pop-cultural prescience to Kaufman's 
complex phitasophical psychoses. 

So here we are, five yeais later, bteath-bated and feverish with 
anticipation. Because this isn't the usual Spike Jonze joint. Whether 
casually reinventing the pop promo, making slyly subversive ads or 
quickening Hollywood's pulse, Jonze has always made it look easy. 
He stole out of leftfield, spending creative capital rather than studio 
cash. He made films with tight-knit crews and guerrilla enetgy. He was 
quick and sharp and spontaneous. _=^ 



HT FROM HOME, OR THE WILO ROJI/t^^^tH 
HO SOONOTRAOK, THE FILM LOOllM-i^^ 
SENOS OOT PORE BOLTS OF CllfEMJt^^^'^i 


IHG ^AX’S HAROM-SCAROM FLIO 
ELLEO BY KAREN O’S EXHILARATI 
^NfCIOOS PART OF THE BRAIN AHO 








Whal happens when you bring ihal filmmaker imo the sludio sj^lera 
vkhere ihe answer to any quesikjn is counted in dollars (seventy miDion 
(rf them in this case)? What happens when he's in charge of pioduclion 
with a crew of o\er 400 people, where every shot must be pairtsiakingly 
mapped out over a series of months? Whal happens when he answeis lo 
five producers, four etiecutive producers and three separate film uniB? 

The answer, perhaps inevitably isn't straightforward. Because for all 
that Where The Wild Things Are is redolent of the exuberarvre, love, fear 
and loathing of childhood, it is also an unwieldy, conflicted, awkward 
teenager of a film. It's a film of occasionally irartscendent highs that 
nevertheless creates icicles of disappointment in the gut. It's a film 
that you'll desperately, desperately vtant to love. But wcn't. 

At its best Jonze's film locates within the dark heart of childhood 
a nesting pJace of loneliness and confusion. Max - briDiantly played by 


Max Records as a combination of boisierous free spiriledness and fearful 
introspection - is a child on the cusp of change. His single mother 
(Catherine Keener) has a new boyfriend, while his sister is drifting away 
into adolescence. Left alone, he's gripped by separation anxiety and 
a sense of betrayal. At school, he learns that one dsy the sun win die loo, 
and as this ultimate ccsmic abandonment takes shape in Max's fragile 
sense of reality, his paranoia morphs into eKisiential dread. In other words, 
he dons a wolf costume, biles his mum and tuns away. 

In a transition signified by a shift in B^t and texture. Max is transferred 
to the land of the Wild Thin^- giant creatures caught in a primal cyde 
of creation and destruction: the embodiment of a nine-year-old's often- 
violent worldview. A combination cf puppetry, performance and CQ, 
the Wild Things are a technical marvel. Designed by artist Sonny 
Gerasimowicz, they were COTistrucied by Jim Henson's Q’ealure Shop in 


LA while the vdce actors spent two weeks perfcirming a live stage version 
of the script. Ptgjpei actors then worked the striB on sel in Australia before 
CGI features were overlaid to add an extra layer of expressiveness. 

The final effect is an elegantassemblyofengineeringandan - the Wild 
Things of Sendak's drawings finessed by the imagination of Jonze and the 
hard work of actors and expeils. Their very weight and physicality prove 
crudal lo the emotional resonance that makes the sloty tick. They run and 
leap and fight and howl with a menacing but paradoxically otherworldly 
'realness', with a hisiory written into their bodks in snapped toenails, gouged 
horns and crusted fur. 

Jonze and dnemalogra[dier Lance Acord shoot them in natural light, 
reflecting the fed lhal childhood isn't the primary-coloured paradise of Disney, 
but a worklof hazy sunli^t and hidden shadows. Further naturalising the 
Wild Things within their surroundings, it's Max's troubled and uiBalisfeciory 


home life that begins to look like the fantasy world. 

There is also, perhaps, in this hermetic kingdom of the imagination 
a comment on filmmaking ilself. Max and the Wild Things build a fort 
- another physical symbol of their inner feelings - where 'only the things 
that you want lo happen, h^pen.' Buiaslfal fort is metaphorically and 
literalty destroyed from v/ilhinby a petty procession of lies, compromises 
and disappointmenB, it's hard not to see it as an unwitting reflection of the 
filmmaking process, Jusi like the Wild Things themselves, Sendak's book 
was looking for a king and in Spike Jonze it found the wOdesl one of all. But 
even that ultimatdy hasn't proved enou^ lo offset five years of frustrations, 
studio argumenB, technical hitches and disastrous lesi screening. 

Because at the same lime ikal Jonze lifB us oul of the comfort zone 
of iraditiorMl kids films, a nagging sense of familiarity keeps us grourtded. 
The film's tension between domesticily and wildness is never convirxan^y 3“ 








resolved. Insiead. ihe telalionships among the Wild Things ate played out 
as a ^ries of almost at-comicaichetypesin which the 'Wife', the Husband, 
the 'Loner', the 'Serious One' and so on trade improbably random sninjets 
of dalogue as if acting out a child's eye parody of a so^ opera. 

No doubt this is part of Jonze's commitment both to the spirit and 
the logic of childhood where life is more easily viewed as a series cf non- 
sequiturs and fleeting thoughts, but the cumulative effect is of narrative 
threads slowly unravelling That verysense of slow disintegration is telBng, 
because the film has only two speeds: flat out and dead stop. When 
following Max's harum-scarum flight from home, or the wild rumpus in 
the woods, propelled by Karen O's exhilarating soundtrack, the film lodges 
itself in some post -conscious pari of the brain and sends out pure bolts 
of cinematic bl iss. These are the scenes in which you can feel Jonze 
behind the camera channelling his enthusiasm through the screen. But 
\then it's not doing that. Where The Wild ThingsAre grinds to a hall and 
the spotlight is shifted onto a script that can't bear the scrutiny. 

Unmoored from the rfynamicabaruseness of Chaifie Kaufman, some 
of Jonze's choices seem wilfully odd. Additions to the book include 
a giant dog and talking owls. Why? Well, ihisisachild's world- the \thy 
is irrelevant. But this is also a piece of cinema with certain stylistic and 
nairalive demands, ones that Jonze is unwilling to meet. 

The fact that the film is co-scripted by Dave Eggers adds an extra 
frisson. His fiisl novel, A Heanbreolang Woift ofStoeeerfne Genius , detailed 
the emotional fall-oul from the death of his parents, and the enforced and 
painful period of growing up that followed. But while Eggsrs' fingerprints 
may be on the film's mote lender scenes in which Max and his rrolher share 
a quiet and convincing bond, he isn't able to balance Jonze's flights of fancy 
with the screenwriting rigour that Kaufrnan understands instinctively. 


Gradually, Max will realise that life is a state of change - that all 
goodthingscome toanend, andsometimeswhal's fun isn't what's ri^L 
Neither Sendak nor Jonze shy away from the uncomfortable trulh that 
childhood is a lime of insecurity and cruelly; when we lash out in 
our confusion at the world and insist - against all the evidence of 
our ignorance and fecklessness - that it should treat us as its king. It is, 
to use that maddening, evasive but ultimately accurate phrase from 
adulthood, 'complicaied'. 

And the same is true for Jonze, Where The Wild Things Are is 
complioaied. It moves smoothly from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
it inhabits the dual worlds of fantasy and reality and articulates something 
profoundly simple about both. But what's fun isn't always what's right. 
Like the trees in the Wild Things' forest, there's a hole in the heart of this 
film - something missing that can't quite be coveted by all the industry and 
artisny that five long yearscould muster It's the spark of inspiration, the ea^ 
clMim and reckless bravado of Joize's earlier work. This m^ be his most 
ambitious film ever but it's a haid one to go wild for. Matt Bochenskl 

IfiliDpatiDn.Tls [raverickBliriTiakerol his geuratliyi takes on tt^irost popular chUdrea's 
hmkofalltlireafterallve-yoarstrugplatthrliigitls the screen. Minds will he him @ 


Enjipenl. In between mcmenta ot pure joy, the llm's nanatlve inconsistencies (re tracer 
hulletsof disappointment from the screen. O 



IF WHERE THE WILD 
THINGS ARE HAS 
INSPIRED YDD TD 
GET IN TDDCH WITH 
YDDR INNER CHILD, 
EXPLDRE THESE 
ALTERNATIVE KIDS 
CLASSICS. 






THE RED BALLOON (\U) 

IlHiTaBYtf ■ 

Running at 34 minutes, AJliert Lamotisse's The Red Balloon may be no more than an eaiended 
short, but it displays enough charm, invention and sympathy for a feature twice its size, 
Piefigunng the New Wave's spmt of invention, the film follows a boy's balloon which, once 
released, can't bringitselfio leave hs side. Featuring stunning special effects and an uncanny 
!£nse of cleracter, its real achievement is the understanding It shows towards the vicissuudes of 
childhood where loneliness, confi^ion and disappointnent all hover overhead bite da dr clouds. 

MY LIFE AS A DOG ( 1985 ) 

ntCTUBTl 

Whimsy is one of the hardest things to get right, h's a teetering nghnope between sentiment 
and cynicism, between the juvenile and adult woilds that all children's fflms must ultimately 
inhabit. My Life As A Dog has all the required ingredients: a troubled 1 1 -year-old with 
a cock-e>ed worldview, suSenr^ levelaaon, sexual awakening and emotional unrest h's the 
intellectual medicine that makes Lasse KallstrOm's syrup so easy to swallow When a young 
boy IS foirted to leave his lerminally ill mother, he discovess a whole new world of oddballs, 
Irenes, charmers and chanceis in a small Swedidr vib^e. But like all the best kids' fflms it’s 
not about what happers, it's about how it feels. 

CASTLE IN THE SKY ( 1986 ) 

mffiTHlBYi-,. 

Althou^ Miyazaki's many recumng themes were in place in 19g4's Nousicadofthe \itDey 
ff the VHnd fprotagonists on the cisp of puberty; ecolt^cal sensmvityi outlandish flyir® 

enchantment a ^mgboy and a princess race assoned evildoers to fflrd a le^dary floating 
city But it's Miyazaki's alchemical genius that makes this film so special. The scene in which 
our hero and heroine stare into each othrer's eyes and laugh - too young to realise threy're 
in love - is one of the lovebest moments in all cinema. 

ALICE ( 1988 ) 

BECiaBY • -» 

Czech tfirecmr Jan Svankrnaier is ihe daik conjurer of Euiopean dnema - a w^ver of dreams 
and uncotker of nightmares. Where else would he Icokfor insfxretion than tire woik of Lewis 
Carroll? B^inningwith a chilbng voiceover, ■'fiiw you will see a film made for children.,, 
perhaps But I nearly foigot, you must close your eyes.. Otherwise you won't see anythir^' 
Svankmajer conducts us down a long, darkrabbit hole into a world of repressed feniasyand 
unfettered imagbvation. The film IS nfe with signs, ^imbobsm and Svankmajer's twisted imageiy, 
iirelucfing a caferpillar made from an old sock and false teeth. 'This is a psychoirexual world 
in revolt - the unmasking of childhood as a razor's edge of sanibi on which ab of us sustain 
wounds that never heal, 

KIRIKOU AND 
THE SORCERESS ( 1998 ) 

(*HiTaBY'.l:- ■ 

Unimpressed by Disney's westernisation of Afflica in I994's The Lien King, French director 

a traditional Ufest African myth. When the 'tiny but trusty' Kirikou is bom walking and 
talking. Ire IS met with the fear and loafoing of his fellow tribesmen. Butwlren hel^msthat 
a sorceress hasdned up the well and apparently eaien the menfolk, he rets out on a quest to 
discover the true nature of the curse - and himself, Treditional to a fault Ocelot ensured tlvat 
his fflm would struggle 10 find mainstream distnbutinn when he refused hs producers' requeas 
to cover the breasts of the female chaiaaers. But this is a haunting and individual animation, 
suitable foralla^andwiiha soundtiackftomarchintemationabst'foussou N13our, 
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Treats now available. 


THE COMPLETE FRITZ 
LANG MABUSE BOX SET 
A 4-DISC SET OF LANG'S 
DR. MABUSE EPICS 
DR. MABUSE, DER ^ 
SPIELER. (1922) 

DAS TESTAMENT OES 
DR. MABUSE (1933), 
1IE10G0AUGEN OES 
JR. MABUSE (1960) 
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Treats for early 2010... 


LUBITSCH IN BERLIN 

FAIRV-TALES. MELODRAMAS. AND SEX COMEDIES 
SIX FILMS BY ERNST LUBITSCH. 1918-1921 


Ich rniichte kein Mann sein 
Die Pnppe. 

Die Austernprinzessin. 
Sumurun 
Anna Boleyn 
Die Bergkatze 


OUT NOW: OUR 3rd PRINTED CATALOGUE 
FEATURING OVER ONE HUNDRED FILMS. 
AVAILABLE INSIDE SELECTED TITLES 



Please see our website mastersofcinema.org for full details 





January 2010 





ONE FEMME MARIEE, Jean-Luc Godard M, Fritz Lang 

Blu-ray, January 2010 (already on OVD) Blu-ray + 2xDVD, February 2010 


CITY GIRL, F.W. Murnao 
Blu-ray + DVO, February 2010 



Later in 2010: 

THERE’S ALWAYS TOMORROW (Douglas Sirk) 
More Maurice Pialat 
Films by Pedro Costa 


amazon.co.uk 









Sigmund Freud, Dora: 

An Analysis of a Cose of Hysteria (1905) 


FT 









Whst Is it you love about movies? 

\ 

Spike Jonze: 

When I think about it, it's creetivity that 
inspires me. When somebody makes something that 
I can get lost in. You know, when it sort of 
captures my imagination. And I Just think about 
the feeling I bed when I saw Maurice Sendak's 
books and, you know, there's a sequence where 
the little kid falls out of bed and he falls 
through the floor end through the celling of 
the next floor end through the ceiling of the 
next floor... Ahd then be falls out of his 
pyjamas end he lands in the big thing of dough. 

Like when I first saw Michel Gondry's videos. 
I'd started directing videos and I kept seeing 
videos with bis name on then. And after a few 
of them, I said, 'Who is this guy?' There was 
Just magic there, like the Bjbrk 'Human Behaviour' 
video or the Soiling Stones video or the Massive 
Attack video. The seme with Chris Cunningbsm when 
I saw his videos. Just anything that feels like, 
you know... like somebody's Just... That is 
Just... Making something that I can Just fall 
into. You're Just consumed with it. 
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LIMITED EDITION SGREENPRINTS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


BACK ISSUES 


JOIN US! Cx 


WE STARTED THIS MAGAZINE BECAUSE WE WANTED TO CREATE A COMMUNITY OF LIKE-MINDED FILM LOVERS: 

PASSIONATE, ENGAGED AND OPINIONATED. 

BRING YOUR VOICE ONLINE AND JOIN THE DISCUSSION AT 

WWW.'LlTTjLEWHITEILiES 

WITH BLOGS, DEBITES, HEWS, REVIEWS IHD INTERVIEWS, THIS IS THE PLiCE TO GET TOOR DllLV FIX DF LWLIES. 

OR SIGN UP FOR OUR WEERLF NEWSLETTER AND WE’LL DELIVER ALL THAT AND MORE DIRECT TO YOUR INROX. 

WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 






HERE BE 
MONSTERS 

September saw the latmch of our first IWIies creative brief, to desigi a brand new cover 
in^ re db>' Where The Wild Things Are. We were blown away by hundreds of astonishing 
entries, and found it near impossible to whittle them down to these 13. Congratulations 
to Devorah Hall for the winning entiy, which bags her a signed screenprint of our cover, 
JKistrated exclusivelyforLWLies by Geoff McFetridge, designer of the title sequence and 
end-credit graphics for Spike Jonze's Where The Wld Things Are. 

L-R; I. Devorah Hall 2. Dan CuIBnan 3.AiexWoodhead 4. Ben Mills 

5. Emily TWomey 6. JohnMc^ee 7. LesleyBames 8. ZevEiicBitel 9. KaroBn Schnoor 

10. Karolina Hedstrora 11. LindsayJHaynes 12. Splendid Hand 13. ShinpeiOnishi 
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The Sharp End of Spike! 

With his anarchic creativity and powder-keg subversion, his reconstruction and 
self-reflexion, Spike Jonze is buried deep within our pop culture dreams. 




o 

pike Jonze sits on 
a chair with his knees 
drawn up around his chin. 
He’s wearing a jacket and 
tie but his shirt is hanging out and he’s 
rocking sneakers. He’s been speaking to 
journaiists for three days. He knows aii the 
questions by heart now. What were you iike 
as a chiid? When did you first read Where 
The Wild Things Are? \N\\\ you teii us about 
the fiim’s troubied five-year 
He doesn’t know this is not 
kind of interview. 

“Yeah, I think the 
right now are that 




he anticipates as we begin, “^t I think 



ade is 
movies 
d. So I didn’t 
I got ^eing Spike 


that’s just beca 
about chiidhoo; 
I made weren’t 
get that artici 
Jonze’ a iot 


Adam SpiegKM~^t hjA nicknaRie whiie 
working in a BlN|(^tore. B||^y the time 
you read this, ‘Spike Jonze’ wiii be 40. He’s 
spent the iast 20 years as fiim’s maverick 
hipster, whisking gonzo briiiiance from 
TV shows, commerciais, music, skate vids 
and movies. Free, piayfui and seif-refiexive, 
both the work and its creator demand and 
then defy anaiysis. 




“And... U m... Er...” 


Just getting Jonze to talk about the process rs hard enough. He's friendly, 
charming, likeable and maddeningly elusive. He’ll hesitate, he'll dodge, he'll 
simply go quiet. But he doesn’t bullshit and he doesn’t talk in sound bites. 
If those are the options, he’d rather not talk at all. Sometimes he simply 
doesn’t have an answer. Sometimes he’ll answer the question he'd rather 
you asked him. 

Where The Wild Things Are was supposed to have been Jonze’s first 
feature. Instead, after taking five years of his life, it’s only his third - but it’s 
by far the biggest movie of his career. 


But at what cost? The question is, can you hold on to your childish streak 
after going through something like this? “Urn, well, I mean, it wasn’t possible, 
like ..” he trails off again. Then comes back. “At certain times, it was really 
hard," he admits. “Whether we were fighting with the studio or on location. 
You know, on this distant lotalion with many people or a lot of equipment, 
a lot of things can go wrong. Puppets. Weather. A child. I’ll want to protect 
him [actor Max Records] and yet get the performance we needed from him. 
And there were times when It, yea, it was exhausting. And the only way 
I made it through was that I was working with my friends and fhe people that 


As he says, it’s a movie about childhood. Of hanging on and letting gi 
What made Jonze seem such a perfect fit -and persuaded 
author Maurice Sendak to give full blessing to 
adaptation - was that he appears to have re 
his child-like inspiration like few others. “I think 
some part of being creative is being child- 
like. Kids create all the time," he nods. “And 
without the anxiety thal you get when you're 
older. They're not tortured. They make a drawinj 
and they love it: 'Look, I made a drawingl Moi 


Which is exactly what’s fascinating. Where Thi 
Wild Things Are was not an easy 



this. So doe 
Five years in 

interesting is how that experience - 
wrestling with the titanic dirty gears of the Hollywr 
machine - changes a man like Spike Jonze. “I'm s 
it has changed me in some way,° he begins. “But, i 
hopefully... for the better. And I think that ..'Jonze starts 
to break off. “Like, when you start something... Thai you d' 

's going 

You know what your intention is. You know what you're aiming tor 
kinda have to be narve in a way. Even if you know, well, this migt 

A child can’t fight those kinds of battles. And he had to fight. “I had to fight 
with the studio, but not only did I have to tight, this wte just a massive movie. 
That was just five months in the middle of five years. And that was definitely 
gruelling and not tun. But in the end it didn’t stop us. We made the movie 
we wanted to make." 


le are two words you don’t hear often in Hollywood. Warner Bri^s 
gave Jonze a lot of money to make this film. “Dm, three trillion 
dollars," he deadpans. We heard it was closer to $70 million. 
“Yeah, I just never talk about it." Either v/ay. three trillion or 70 
million. It’s a massive gamble to give Big Money 
to a man with just two violently antr-commercial 
features on hisCV. 

Would be ever give a guy like himself $70 million 
film? Jonze bursfs into a full grin for the first 
time, dropping his feet to the carpet. “Ha! Dm... Would I? 
Yeah. Hell yeah! Fuck yeah. If I ran a studio... I think the most 
nteresting companies are the companies that bank on ideas. 

You look at Apple computers. That's by far 
jf the most interesting technology 
lompanies < 


they bank c 


leas. And yeah, 
u look at the companies 
thal don't bank on ideas, they’re 
loring companies. And I think that, 
ran a company, yeah, I would bank 


As much as we’d all like to believe in Orson Welles ' assertion that cinema 
IS a boy's greatest tram set, with great budgets rxime great responsibilities. 
You wreck the train, you pay the price. And Jonze has made an art form 
of going oft the rails. Clearly, Hollywood got nervous. Did he? How does 
this low-budget independent maverick filmmaker deal with that sudden shift 
in attention and responsibility? “Urn... I think, you can, you knraw... I think 
being responsible..." He pauses. He stays paused for a while. “Whenever 
anyone gives me money to make anything I always want to be responsible to 
them and listen to them and hear out their concerns.' Until? “Until the point 
where it starts to prevent me from..." 


He collects himself again and sits forward. “Like, there's two responsibilities. 
One to the money. And one to the idea, what you're trying to do. And I think 
as soon as the responsibility to the money starts to infringe too much on the 
responsibility to the idea, you kinda have to let go of the responsibility to the 
money. Because if you get lost in terms of whaf the idea is you're making, 
then you're neither here nor there and it's not good for anybody." 


Jonze made his name through exactly this kind of creative 
He still doesn’t see himself as a studio filmmaker. But it Wild Things 
do well, will there be consequences? “Yeah," he shrugs. “No one 
to give me that money to make a movie that size again. But tha 
I don't need to. I mean, I just... They can't... Like, that 
was the thing that... In the end, they... You ki 
like, 1...' His thoughts drift. “I can always m; 
something," he suddenly says firmly, nailing 
down. “I can make a film with my friends on 
video camera with no money. 




'1 ends. 


ling. I don't need anyone's 




There's a theory - it may not be right; it may not 
be right at all - but there's a theory that where 
filmmakers like Michel Gondrv and Jonathan 
Giazer will kill themselves to get ahead and make 
films. Spike Jonze doesn't need to. The theory 
s^ that because Spike has a massive Spiegel 
catalogue empire sat behind him waiting to be 
inherited, he’s essentially a dilettante. There are no 
consequences rf he screws up because he doesn't 
need to succeed. Jonze doesn’t realty like the suggestion 
he had a privileged upbringing. 


e was the man for the job," says Jonze, turning back round to us, still 
iiling openly. He sighs. “Look, I’m not saying I'm anyditferent to those guys 
you mentioned. I'm just saying that those guys are going to make a movie 
regardless. You know, Michel Gondry, he's not going to wait for someone 
attitude, to give him permission, he’s going to do whatever it takes. “But I think, um, 
there'sa way things are perceived from the outside..." 

, I remember when Terrence Malick put out 
ine. And it was, like, when we were putting out our first movie, 
3ited that I got to make a movie, and I was like, ‘Whaf movie am 
going to make next?' And I was 29-years-old and I was just 
starting to make movies and my friends were jusf starting to 
make movies, we were all sort of starling to make movies 
at the same time, and... um... er... and Terrence Malick 
pul out a movie, and I was so curious why he hadn't 
put out a movie in 18 years. And it was only 
his third movie. And why .. And rl just seemed 
really weird. Why wouldn’t he put out a movie 
in 18 years? And I tried like, you know, and I’d 
think there was something bad about that, like 

strange about it. In reality, he was just living 
his life. And it's funny, b 



and then, like, five years lat 
Adaptaton., I was thinking abou 
it differenliy, at a different point ir 
and thought about that, thought about I 
ve, thinking that, um ..' 


er, after 


9 did 


“Um .. I .. You know... I don't know, well, no... I don't know. Just, like, 
suburban America. It wasn’t like... You know, probably similar to the book, 
I think, the movie, in terms of that. Thai kind of upbringing." Like the book? 
The book's only 10 sentences long. Let's try talking about Jonze’s free- 
wheeling, rule-breaking style of filmmaking. Does he feel it was borne out of 
his upbringing? “I, I mean, yeah. I'm like... Er... We didn’t have... H wasn’t 
like..." He looks up directly. “I'm not sure what kind of upbringing you think 
I might have had. When you say privileged, whaf do you mean?" 

Just at this moment, the door swings open. It's Where The Wild Things Are's 
mini-star Max Records. “Oh! ShHt" beams Jonze. “Hey man. I'm leaving," 
s^s Max. As the two say their goodbyes, there's no missing the special 


So how does he... “You know what I thought?" Jonze cuts back 
in. “I thought he must have had a nervous breakdown. Something, like, really 
dark happened to him. But then like a few years later after I did Adaptation., 
I just had the realisation that, I don't know, there's just a lot more to life than 
making movies. Whatever it is. There's making... And that, making, like .." 
He trails off. “Fuck it. Um .." 

So whaf is there? “Um .. I don't know. Um... Everything!" he laughs. That's 
a big word. How about some examples? “Yeah..." he laughs again. “No... 
I can’t..." So if there's more to life than making movies, why is Where The 
Wild Things Are so special to him? “This movie changed my He," he s^s 
plainly. “Well, yeah, how could it not? Well, I think every movie I make changes 


nai 




Hi, My Name 

Director, producer, studio head and skate boss - 
keeping up with the Jonze is no easy deal. 

Words by ADAM LEE DAVIES 




is Adam 



Adam Spiegel, Richard Coufey, Conrad Vig... 
Just who is Spike Jonze? Director, skatepark 
punk, studio honcho, thespian, dancer, media 
mogul... For once, the much obused epithet 
‘renaissance man' just doesn't quite cover it. 

From garage-rock to Curious George : from Jim 
Carrey and drunken duels to sketchy blunisides 
and Kentucky waterblls - Spikeworld has 
it all. Any attempt to map out its labyrinthine 
topography would be like catching lightning 
in a bottle, so take a deep breath and a pinch 
of soh while we sketch out the outlines of its 
major continents. 

The Board of Directors 

Jonze has created some of the most iconic, 
stylish and innovative skateboard videos 
ofalltime. His first film, 1991 's Video Days 
for Blind Skateboards, is shot through with 
the exuberance of youth, shards of early 
morning Californian sunshine and a nascent 
directorial flair. 

Featuring a young, spunky Jason Lee, it 
captures the Blind crew getting way gnarly 
back in the day, and is still an influence on 
boarders nearly 20 years later. In 2004 came 
Hot Cfiocobte fer Chocolate Skateboards - 
like Rollerball meets On Tfie Fown - and an 
explosive ad for Lakai Footwear that suggests 
if he ever tires of directing thorny existential 
puzzlers Jonze could make a decent living 
helming balls-out action flicks. 

Towering over all else, however, is the film 
he made for his own Girl Skateboards troupe 
in 2003. Co-directed with Tv Evans, yeofi 
Riahll features scads of action, some clever 
in-camera trickery, a pinch of green screen 
febulism and a sly cameo from semi-pro Jonze 
look-alike Owen Wilson. Andrea Kurland, 
editor cf Hock magazine, maintains that 
Yeah RighU is "ingrained in people's minds 
as one of the most jaw-dropping turning 
points in skate celluloid." 




studio Chief 


Created byjonze, Michael Gondry and Chris 
Cunningham , the Directors Label was launched 
in 2003 to huge acclaim. Distributed by Chris 
Blackwell's Palm Pictures, the label's initial three 
DVD releases collected together music videos, 
adverts and other general goodness from this 
golden triumvirate's respective careers. 

Gondry's set rounds up some of his best music 
vids and also finds room for the loopy short 
Pecan Pie from 2003, in which a pyjama- 
cbd, Elvis-Fixated Jim Carrey drives around 
lA at night in a bed-car hybrid. Cunningham's 
DVD features selections of his art installations 
alongside dismaying coibborations with avant- 
garde techno-urchin Aphex Twin. 

Spike's volume collects his music videos br 
the Beastie Boys, Bjdrk and The Chemical 
Brothers as well as his short documentary 
about would-be rodeo riders, Amarillo By 
Morning (1 998|, and Torronce Rises (1 999), 
a mock-rock-doc chronicling Richard Coufey 
and the Fictional Torrance Community Dance 
Group batured in Jonze's endearingly b-fi 
'Praise You' video for Fatboy Slim. 

Further volumes featuring the work cf Anton 
Corbijn and Jonathan Gbzer hit shelves in 
2005, and there are pbns fer new releases 
covering Hammer & Tongs (aka Sgn_of. 
Rombgw director Garth Jenninosl , Jongs 
Akerlund and Roman Copoolg . 

We Love You Long Time 

The bicg-o-sphere is a demanding mistress. 
Without commitment, wit and constant 
vigilance, your site can become as stagnant 
and meandering as a river of unholy shit. 
Happily, the blog that Jonze set up to chart 
the artistic devebpment of Where The Wild 
Things Are - www.webvevouso.com - is fresh, 
entertaining and buzzing with ideas. When 
yo\j're jacked in to as many creative grids as 
Jonze, the joint is always going to be jumping. 

As well as offering a loose-leaf approximation 
of the amount of work and creativity that 
goes into the making of a modern movie, 
vs«loveyouso highlights the designers, artists 
and general goofballs that have inspired 
Spike over the bng gestation of the film. 

For every article on the development 
of children's fiction through the twentieth 
century there's a video of the filmmakers 



Jonze also managed a stint on the Beastie 
Boys' legendary Grand Royal Magazine - 
the First few issues of which were a sensation 
when they first saw the light of day in the early 
'90s. Still highly collectible, the mag is now 
perhaps best remembered for igniting an ironic 
obsession with the mullet (the hairstyle, not the 
Fish) that went on to saturate the internet. 


With a logo based on the ladies' bathroom 
sign. Girl specialises in celebrity-endorsed 
boards that feature bold, colourful and 
so slightly demented designs that currently 
range from blissed-out satyrs and cackling 


throwing their hardworking editing couch 
into the skip; while a piece on the bst art 
of letter writing is swiftly followed up by 
one detailing the disturbing '70s Pobroid 
art of Luces Samaras . 

At the time of writing the latest entry was 
a link hawking all-in-one wolf suits based 
on the Wild Things costumes. Freaky, furry 
and frankly rather worrying, they're entirely 
in keeping with author Maurice Sendak's 
weird and woolly world. 

Publish, Or Be Damned 

Starting with his work as a photographer 
for sick-trick BMX rag Freestylin' in the late 
'80s, Jonze has always devoted a good deal 
of his attention to magazines. 

In 1 988, abngside Andy Jenkins and A^ark 
Lewman - the other members of his BMX 
wrecking crew Club Homeboy - Jonze 
created the magazine Homeboy, a shortlived 
assault of news, bikes, boards and creative 
photography. D/rf followed in the early '90s. 
A boys' only version of cult proto-GrrI Power 
teen-scream mag Sassy, it managed only seven 
spiky, sporadic issues but still sends men of 
a certain age into misty-eyed reverie. 


spiders to wiibwy pencil sketches of ponies 
and cartoons of disabled OAPs being pushed 
down stairwells. 

But although they are major pbyers in the 
hugely lucrative skate world and have a range 
of Wib Things special editions in stores, the 
Girl boys are feirly bid back when it comes 
to marketing. "From this side of the fence they 
always seem content with just doing their 
thing and never pushing themselves onto the 
masses," says Hock's Andrea Kurbnd. "I guess 
they understand that if you're into what they're 
about, you'll seek them out for yourself" 

In October, New York's Museum of Modern 
Art presented a Jonze retrospective 
celebrating his work as 'director, producer, 
cinematographer, writer, actor, choreographer 
and sometime stuntman' entitled Spike Jonze: 
The Firs! 80 Years. It's an appropriate name 
Ibr an exhibition about a man who has packed 
more into his First 39 years than many of us 
woub manage in 39 lifetimes 9 


6M, Tou’U Be A Woman Soon 

Jonze ensured his place in the Flip-trick 
Firmament when, in 1993, abng with action 
sports luminaries Mike Carroll and Rick 
Howard, heco-founded the Girl Skateboards 
company. A creative force for some time now. 
Girl's bread and butter has always been 
in making the actual bits of wood you stand 
on, but they have long since diversified into 
churning out all manner of boss wheels. 

Fly accessories and rad ebbber. 



A FILM BY ALEXIS DOS S^TOS 


FEATURING MUSIC FROM 

KIMYA DAWSON, DANIEL JOHNSTON. 
JEFFREY LEWIS, TINDERSTICKS, GOOD SHOES, 
CONNAN MOCKASINS, (WE ARE) PERFORMANCE, 
PLASTER OF PARIS AND MORE 
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It’s the place where Spike Jonze, Michel Gondry and Garth 
Jennings served their fiimmaking apprenticeships. And yet 
the advertising industry has a reputation for anti-creative 
commercialism. LWLies was offered rare access to cutting-edge 
ad company Mother to find out how that is about to change. 


If anyone here Is in advertising or marketing, kill yourself. Just a little thought. I'm just trying 
to plant seeds. Maybe one day they'll take root. I don't know. You try. You do what you can. 
Kill yourselves. Seriously though, if you are, do. No really, there's no rationalisation for what you 
do, and you are Safan ’s little helpers, okay? Kill yourselves, senously. Vbu're the ruiner of all things 
good. Seriously, no, this is not a joke. There's no fucking joke coming. You are Satan's spawn, 
filling the world with bile and garbage. You are fucked and you are fucking us. Kill yourselves, 
it's the only way to save your fucking soul. Kill yourself, kill yourself, kill yourself now. 

American comedian Bill Hicks had the balls to put it bluntly, but he was articulating a collective 
anger. We have a love-hate relationship with the advertising industry. The corporate colonisation 
of our lives has been insidious and Irresistible. It has twisted the authentic Into the commercial 
and reduced the public to the private, transforming our homes, our streets - even our schools - 
Into branded space. 

And we have let it. Because for all that we blame the ad men, this Is the world that we created. 
We have submitted willingly to our re-ciassification from democracy to demographic, watched 
passively as the balance of power shifted from military muscle to market forces, and Indulged 
shamelessly In the golden age of consumerism that followed. 

So why the anger? Perhaps it's about guilt. Consumer power could destroy this world 
tomorrow, but it’s hard to vote with your feet when they're stamped with a swoosh. Perhaps it’s a 
cultural thing. There’s something vulgar about advertising, something peculiarly un-Britlsh in this 
nation that frowns at self-promotion. Or perhaps it's simpler than that. Perhaps the truth is that 
there's just a whole load of shit advertising out there and nobody likes to be taken for a fool. 

The ad industry has thrived on bullshit, from Camel cigarettes In the '50s ('Everyday pleasures 
(ike smoking are important!'), to the painfully contrived insurance spots that litter daytime TV. This 
Is the industry's bread and butter - a world of casual manipulation, maiheting smokescreens and 
pseudo-science. But this is yesterday's advertising - an analogue hangover in a digrtai age. 

The explosion of new media has ushered In a new era, but advances In technology alone can't 


account for the fundamental shift In attitude 
that’s taking place among a handful of cutting- 
edge ad agencies. One in particular is leading 
the charge towards a brave new world. 


Based in East London, Mother is notoriously 
tight-lipped. Rttingly, In the recepton area 
of their cavernous HQ, Easy Rider Is playing 
soundlessly on a whitewashed wall. Peter 
Fonda and Dennis Hopper's labour of love 
was a film ahead of its time, one that threw out 
the rulebook and re-invented the business. 
Mother may not admit It, but it's an apt 
metaphor for a company where subversion 
hangs heavy in the air. 

It was founded in 1996when Robert Saville, 
then-creative director of BGT, was approached 
to oversee the launch of Channel Five. BGT 
client Blockbuster objected, so Saville called 
up ex-colleagues Mark Waites, Libby Brokaw 
and Stef Calcraft and asked them to join him at 
a new agency. “This was In the days before we 
knew that Channel Rve was shit," deadpans 
Waites today. 


Mother was the right agency at the right time. “It was just when we were starting to see how 
powerful PowerBooks were, and of course the internet had kicked in a year or two before," says 
Waites, "What was fantastic at that time was that the lines between ad agency, design group and 
editor were Just coming down. You didn’t know where the new ideas were going to come from next 
and who was going to be doing them." 

In the 13 years since. Mother has suffered its share of detractors - as Waites points out, "Being 
an ad agency In 'trendy Shoreditch’, you’re a large, slow moving target and people can't resist having 
a shot." But right from the start, the crucial difference with this agency was that it wasn’t going to be 
an agency at all. Mother wouldn’t tiy and sidestep the suspicions that people had towards advertising; 
It would share their cynicism, amplify it even, and In that find a barbed and twisted truth. 

“You’ve gotta tell the truth," says Waites. "The ads that most annoy me are the ones for some 
Japanese car or whatever, but the line is, 'You'll love 't so much.' And somebody's put razor wire 
round It and dogs. It’s not that they’re telling lies, but you're not telling the truth. It's just a piece of 
dull shit, so how can you ever connect with your audience? Far better to go out and say, ‘Yeah, we 
know it's a piece of dull shit, which is why we’re encouraging you to give it a silly name...' Then 
you’re communicating because you’re being honest." 

Mother’s honesty inspired some of the best advertising of the last 10 years - some of the best 
creative thinking in fact. Its back-catalogue reads like one of tiiose 100 Greatest... list shows. The 
Orange ads in cinemas that rip the piss out of corporations for ruining Aim? Mother. The Pimms 
ads that lampoon the perception of Pimms drinkers as posh twats? Mother. The Fanta Z ad that 
admitted Fanta Lite was crap? Mother. The Pot Noodle ad that called everyone who eats Pol 
Noodle fat and lazy? Moti^er. 


But advertising was only part of what the 
agency was about. "We used to say back then 
that the problem with an advertising agency 
was that they knew the solution to the client’s 
problem before they heard it. and that solution 
was advertising," says Waites, “Whereas we 
would say, 'It might not be advertising. Let’s 
just hear your problem and let's come up with 
the right solution to it.”’ 

Mother’s founding partners took an Intuitive 
leap. According to Al Maccuish, a nine-year 
veteran, early campaigns for the likes of PG 
Tlpsftheones with Johnny Vegas and ‘monkey’) 
were inspired by classic television - Hancock's 
Half Hour and Steptoe and Son. As they were 
“essentially Interrupting people’s entertainment 
In order to try and get a message out there." 
the idea was to be as "entertaining as the 
entertainment that you're interrupting." 

This, coupled with Waites' realisation 
that “millions and millions are being spent 
on research and development for tools [like 







TIVO, Sky+ and PVRs] that help people avoid 
what we do for a living," led to a radical new 
approach. They realised that brands couldn’t 
stay stuck in the same old places, repeating 
the same old messages. The 1950s model of 
advertising had no place in the twenty-first 
century. As Maccuish explains, "We always 
wanted to entertain. Taking It into longer 
fonri entertainment was a natural step for us 
because we wanted to do that anyway." 

I 

Where before Mother had been inspired by 
sitcoms, movies, books and graphic novels, the 
future lay in making those things themselves. 
They were evolving from advertising to 
entertainment - but MoUier still answered to tts 
corporate clients. If anything, they were Inviting 
brands into our cultural space through the back 
door, breaking down the barriers between art 

This is dangerous. As Naomi Klein wrote in 
No Logo , corporations are naturally acquisitive. 
Once you allow them to advertise in ways 
that subvert the traditional demarcations 
between culture and consumer, "The effect. 
If not always the original intent, is to nudge the 
hosting culture into the background and make 
the brand the star. It Is not to sponsor culture 
but to be the culture." 

Unsurprisingly, both Waites and Maccuish 
reject the idea that they’re helping brands 
undermine our once pure cultural space. 
"Clients have always promoted their brands in 
Imaginative ways," argues Waites. "People talk 
about advertiser-funded programming but we 
always had advertiser-funded programming. 
We’ve basically had advertiser-funded art 
because people would take the money that 
clients were spending to ruin their programmes, 
and if you give It to the right people they come 
back with Bovs Prom The Black Stuff ." 

But this is different. Mother aren't trying 
to attach their client’s name to the right 
TV programme - they want to make the TV 
programme from scratch, with the client on 
board the whole way. This is what happened 
with Mother's greatest success to date, Somers 
Town . Directed by Shane Meadows . Somers 
Town was a feature-length film funded by 
Eurostar set in the heart of London’s regenerated 
Kings Cross basin, an area dominated by the 
Eurostar terminal at St Pancras. The story 
of two young boys whose awkward friendship Is 
challenged by an older girl that both of them fall 
for, It made no overt refer^ces to its corporate 
paymaster, and was generally greeted favourably 
by audiences and critics alike. 



This, says Maccuish, Is the key point about moving brands into entertainment; "I think you 
only have an issue with it when the thing that is produced isn't good enough. If the thing that is 
produced Is brilliant and worth somebody's time and maybe even money where's the issue?" 
Asked whether there's a slippery slope argument to the crossover between brands and movies, 
Kit Hawkins, who joined Mother from a background in film producing and talent management, 
adds: “Ideas that are born out of the more liberal side of culture will always exist. I don’t think 
that you can ever take that over. Where brands are becoming more and more relevant Is where 
the existing business models for entertainment are falling apart, which is opening the door 
to brands to become more involved. Those areas have always had brands In them; it's just 
the route through that Is different now. The pure forms of art and culture haven't been affected 
by brands nor will they ever be affected by brands." 


So here we are. sat in a shabby-chic coffee shop in East London, in the shadow of the far 
trendier Shoreditch House. It’s another good metaphor for Mother - eschewing the obvious for 
a place among the brick terraces and cracked-concrete at street level. Three of the team are here 
to discuss a new project surrounded by fluffy pink pastries and teapots in Ironic wool cosies. 
The details are top secret, hut the tenor of the conversation is instructive. The talk Is of “anti- 
establishment'’, of “internationalism", of classic films and "soft money". 

Because this Is the next phase of Mother’s seat-of-the-pants masterplan. When you've got an 
office full of people gagging to make movies, why sit around and wait for a brand to come along? 
The next logical step Is to do it not just by yourself, but for yourself too. In 2008 they launched 
an unbranded comic book In Time Out. Why? Because they wanted to. This Is the next level - an 
amalgam of client-facing business and creatively inspiring passion projects; part-ad company, 
part-entertainment agency, part-multlmedia content creator. 

"We only ever wanted to be a place where great Ideas come from," explains Waites. "I always 
thought that a good creative partnership should be like art school, with people just mucking 
around. With all of these things we’re just flexing creative muscles that will bubble up In other 
parts of the day job." 

Adds Maccuish: "What we're incredibly interested in Is new ways of doing things. There are an 
awful lot of creativeslnour building who have got ambitions to tell a story, whether It’s a comic strip, 
screenplays... We're developing two half-hour comedy series, one animated, one non-animated. 
It feels like there's a really good climate at the moment to be trying to experiment with new formats 
and new ways of telling stories. Some of them are for brands and some of them are not for brands. 
It isn't some form of clever manipulation," he continues. "I just think that If you’re going to take 
up somebody's time then just be interesting. You don't need to sell somebody something." ® 







As the next generation of skate video directors 
prepares to follow in the footsteps of Spike Jonze, 
Ty Evans stands apart as the man who would be king. 


aking a good skale video fen't an easy venture, 
especially at a time when the market is fooded with 
literally hundreds of virals a week via the web. 

But while the quantity waxes, the quality wanes. 

The truth Is, as skateboarding progresses to new levels 
of mind-blowing insanity Iriok-wise, a video featuring 
great skateboarding alone is no bnger enough to make the cuL Over the years, 
countless vids have come and gone without making an impact. That Is, except 
for a select group of filmmakers who continue to create exceptional material 
that far surpasses the herd. Ty Evans's not only one of these few; he’s the best. 

What separates Ty from the pack isn’t simple to describe but tt is undeniable 
Even if you’ve never stepped on aslateboard in your life, to watch a Ty Evans 
video 'is to be not just entertained but transported, whether you can 
differentiate a kickflip from a heefflip or not. 

Working tor Girl and Chocolate since 2002, Ty has been responsible for 
some of the most innovative, genre-bending skate videos ever, most notably 
Yeah fbght!(10Q3) and Fo#yFferecf(2007), both co-directed by Girl/ 
Chocolate la-ownor Spike Jonze, 

Now 36, Ty got his start simply Timing friends asthey were out skating. He’d 
make small videos, editing the footage from one VCR to the next. In lime 
h'is interest grew and he began to pay closer attention tofitm's^g andcuttkig 
techniques. A local al the now legendary Powell Skate Park, Ty used his 
connection to the pros who would drop by to kicfc-start hisfilm'ng conquests. 


“Todd Hastings from Powell let me borrow a video camera, a Canon 
A-1, and that was the first time I actually used a professional camera,’ 
he explains. “I think that was, like, ’03 or ’94. And I just lemembet filming 
a lot of guys rn Santa Barbara along with a tot of Super 8 and stuff.' 

Ty moved to San Diego and set about reinventing himself as a skate video 
auteur. He was responsible for Planet Earth’s Si'/ver (1996) and Rhythm’s 
Genesis (1997) before going on to work for Tiansworld’s video dlvrsion. 
During his early years, he admits to following the usual formula before 
taking an aesthetic change of direcdion. 

“Kind of halfway through my stint at Transworld I started thinking 
about showing different stuff, showing the emotional aspect of skating,' 
remembers Ty. Wanting to reveal more on screen than just the tricks, 
he began experimenting with new approaches to how a skate video 


'I wanted to show the triab and tribulations that we go through," he 
s^s, referring to Ns 1 999 ctassic Transworld video Feedback “Showing 
the anger, the happiness and the sadness. It was like, 'Mz^be we should 
show more than the trick, but also still have that really strong skating there 
to back all that otherstuff.’l think that was where Ifguied out that people 
need to took al this as more than just skat’ng,' 

From there he produced unforgettableTransworld videos including 
The Reason (1 999) and iWodivs Operand! (2t>00), developing his new 
creative sensibility. 





“I wanted to show the trials and tribulations that we go 
through. The anger, the happiness and the sadness. 
People need to look at this as more than just skating.” 


ThBre's ddb shot in Modus that I Idvb," Kb Explains. “I was just SIming 
thsss kids’ tacBs as thsy wars watching somBonB skatB. SomaonB did 
a trick and tha ons kid looks at ths othsr kid so psychsd. That's ons of 
my favourite things I ever flmsd just bscausa it captures that faeling I Felt 
when I saw somBone skating for the frst timB." 

Ty's career at Transworld came to an end when he was hired to work at 
Girl and Chocolate. ‘When I started working for Girl and Chocolate, those 
guys wanted to show ths funny, joke-around side of skating, so that was 
a big learning experience, ’ he says. “There's all this other fun stuff that you 
can do. When you start skating that's what you start skating for; for the fun. 
Istartsdsseingail the funny stuff that [Giri owners] Rick [Howard], Mike 
[Carroll] and Spike were doing and it opened me up to that whole world." 

Ty's collaborations with Spike Jonze for a list of Girl, Chocolate and Lakai 
videos resulted in some of the most Fun, entertaining and progressive skate 
videos of all time, both in the eyes of veteran skaters and the general public. 
Aside from stellar skating, they featured conceptual skits, CGI, motion 
graphics, HD cameras, dollies, jib arms, steadicam and even pyrotechnics. 
All these components took the productions to ever more sophisticated and 
dynamic levels. 

“A lot of that stuff is ail Spike: his mind is insane," Ty says about some of 
the amazing rdeas that were born during their productions - skits like ths 
‘Pink Board', ‘Invisible Boards’ and the now legendary exploding opening 
sequencB of Fully f7ared. 

"It’s fun to watch Spike grow from a skate photographer for fhwerEdge, 
to making Video Days, to everything he's doing now. It's so inspiring, 
everything he's done and I feel privileged to work with him,"Ty enthuses. 



Working alongside Jonze, who has made the seamless crossover from stats 
photographer to Hollywood filmmaker, it seems a fair bet that Ty won't be 
far behind - ready to branch out to non-skate projects. Perhaps maybe 
even a feature film or two are pent up inside him. Ty an't compietely opposed 
to the idea of directing a movie script. 

‘If I identified with it on an emotional level and my heart was in it, for sure," 
he says. He mentions filming infamous graffti artist Necklace over the 
past four years for a work-in-progress documentary. “It's just super loose. 
Whenever he's in town, we'll go out and film him doing his thing. We have 
a bunch tDf cool footage so far." 

Recently Ty look his frst giant step outside the skate industry by signing 
with the production house Super Studios. It was there that he directed his 


frst mainstream project, a TV Spot for Nestle Aero featuring pro skater 
Bob Bumquist, a vert ramp and around 50,000 brown balloons. 

‘It was a huge, big budget commercial. It was cml. I learned a bunch. 

I'm kind of at the point now where I rcan just keep doing everything and 
anythrig that I can do to learn. I want to soak up as much as I can, because 
this stuff [skateboarding] is limried with how tong you ican do it for," he says. 

But after skating, what might remain for ths guy who is seemingly capable 
of turning any projerct to proverbial gold? 

“The one thing I always had a gripe with whenever I saw skating in 
commercials is that it was always done wrong. There 'd be a guy fiying 
through the air and you can tell he's bailing. Maybe now I can have acicess 
todo these things In the mainstream correctly where skateboarders would 
be happy. I think it's the next logical step that I'm taking." 



At the moment Ty is back at his skate roots, filming a hugely anticipated 
feature-length Chocolate video, which will be shot enfrely In high defnition. 
But as Ty embarks on yet another soon-to-be-epic skate production, the 
question still remains: what makes a good skate video? 

“I think it's a lot of things," he says. “It has to be something new and 
refreshing that hasn’t been repeated. I think that's a main factor, whether 
it's theflmingorthe presentation, the editing or the skating or the music. 

If it stands out as something new I think people take notice cjf it compared 

In the end, it's Ty's vision, patience and dedication that have boosted his 
work to the top of the food chain. “Myself and a bunch of the other guys 
making skate videos, we like making these big projects that take everything 
to make them happen, whether it's years or frustration. They're these huge 
projects that when they come out, they're memorable." 

What the future holds is anyone's guess. But what is icertarn is this: whatever 
direction Ty decides to take, his work will just keep getting better. “I think 
progression is the most Fun aspecd of what Ido," he says. “I just want to keep 
doing what fm doing and keep progressing." 9 

Jay Riggio s a native New V&rker whose writing has appeared in Big 
Brother, Slap, Transworld, Skateboarder, King Shit and more. He is the 
skate editor lor Hucit magajone, and is currently hard at work on his second 
unpublished novel. 

wwwfkatetalry.com / www.superstudlo.tv / www,cralltap.com 
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Invented by Surrealist painters in 1925, Exquisite Corpse was a parlour game in which 
artists came together to create images drawn from their coliective imagination. As each 
took his turn at the canvas before folding up the results and passing it along to the next, 
a Frankenstein’s monster of assembled artistic parts emerged. Inspired by the spontaneous 
wildness of the game's results, we invited eight of our favourite artists to partake in an 
evening of cadaverous creation. These are the monsters of our own surreal subconscious. 
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VBryysar, the American 
Library Association 
publishes a list of the 
most frequently ‘challenged’ 
s in American libraries; 
looks many peoplewant 
withdrawn from the shelves 
iest young minds shouid be sposed to profanity, 
sexuality or other undesirable influences. 

The list includes many of the great works 
of American fiction: Of Mice and Men, The 
Catcher in the Rye, The Cohr Purple . From 
Mark Twain to Judy Blume (the High Priestess 
of the challenged list), it is a revealing snapshot 
of the struggle between liberals and conservatives 
for the mind of America's children. 

From It's Perfectly Normal by Robbie 
Harris to Michael Wilthoite's Daddy's Roommate 
or the picture book Heavier Has Two Mommies . 
the list runs the gamut of conservativB night- 
horrors; homosexuality, promiscuity, masturbation, 
single parentage, atheism - all are present in this 
diabolical anti-canon. Even Where's Waldo gets 
mentioned for the apparent presence of bare 
female breasts. 

At 21 in the list is In The Night Kitchen 
by Maurice Sendak. Though fret published 
in 1 970, this fairytale about a little boy, Mickey, 
and his fantasl'cal journey through a world rrf 
milk, dough and homicidal bakers continues 


to attract controversy, largely due to Mickey 
being naked fora significant part of the story. 

While some librarians f rst reacted by 
drawing Tipp-Ex pants over Mickey's member, 
the free-flowing mi%fuids, the batters, bottles 
and buildings, the pepperpots and asparagus 
spears lent to the book a Freudian re-reading 
as an illustrated wet-dream of prepubescent 
homoeroticism. It was banned In several US states 
including Illinois, New Jersey, Minnesota and Texas. 

This controversy might appear to be nothing 
more than the bovine reaction of middle America 
when faced with anything slightly risqui. But 
Sendak's work has repeatedly attracted criticism 
precisely because it is motivated by a deliberatey 
subversive agenda. This agenda has positioned 
him on the frontline of a BO-year struggle within 
children's literature and illustration. What makes 
Sendak different, and so interesting, is that much 
of what his critics see is actually true. 

As a struggling young illustrator in 1 960s New 
York, Sendak's great mentor and friend was 
the children’s author Ruth Krauss . a graduate 
of the Bank Street College of Educatbn. Bank 
Street was the centre for the liberal revolution 
in American children's entertainment; an 


experimental Institute staffed by a collection 
of teachers, psychologists and researchers 
who came to advocate a new approach to 
pedagogical development. 

As Sendak recently told Jennifer Ludden 
of America's National Public Radio: “It was 
just at the point of Freud and children - hot, 
fresh, post-war interest in not letting another 
generation down; renewed interest in children's 
language, thinking, emotions, physical and mental 
development Ruth was a Bank Street graduate 
so all her books had to do with the mightiness of 
the child, his colossal ego, vanity and selfishness. 
The whole world was him or her." 

Sendak had struggled to f nd a publisher 
due to his 'European' style - big-headed Jewish 
children with dumpy bodies - until Krauss gave 
him his f rst major oommisson. Krauss encouraged 
Sendakto think critically about the meaning of his 
work, to re-appraisB the inherent prejudices and 
conservatism ot children's literature at the time, 
including its reassertion of traditionai gender roles 
and a strictly limited, safety-f rst morality. 

But perhaps most importantly for Sendak, 
whose chidhood was bighted by illness and 
a family decimated and traumatised by the 
Holocaust, the Bank Street School was not 
just a celebration of the egotistical seifishness 
of the oNId but the hedonism of childhood, the 
unrestrained id and the pursul of pleasure 


m 


This approach is at the heart of In The Night 
Kitchen. Sendak himself has acknowledged that 
the book possesses not just a theme of sensuality, 
but a sexual undertone. As he told Ludden: “The 
astonishing and infuriating business on that book 
Is that it's a lather complB woik. To have it reduced, 
so to speak, to a child's penis is embarrassingly sily. 
Ttat anyone would carry on about that issue does 
not speak well for our culture. 

‘Of course [Mickey has sexual feelings]. 

We have them immediately on arrival. There's 
nothing in the world that you can do that is not 
sexual. And the creative act Is composed of its 
sexual components. I don't mean vivid, livid sex, 

I mean that the component of sexuality, sensuality, 
eroticism is part of every thing. H's what blesses 
our lives. Instead of seeing It in an accusatory 
w^, a blameful way, [we should] rather see it 
for the beautiful thing that it is." 

Thirty- eight years after the book's pubtication, 
Sendak confirmed to Patricia Cohen of The 
New York Times that he is gay: his long-term 
partner - psychtjanalyst Eugene Giynn - having 
died in 2007. He had kept bis secret until the 
age of 80. Few felt that it was appropriate to 
comment on the sexuality of the grand old man 
of children's illustration. 

But the truth is that Sendak's sexuality 
probably does explain the sensual preoccupations 
of In The Night Kitchen. There is an innocent 
homoeroticism to his illustrations - which happen 
to be for a children's book. The real question is 
whether that should be a problem. 

In The Night Kitchen was not the first book 
of Sendak's to quesl'on the boundary of the 
acceptable. Seven years earlier. Where The 
Wild Things Are also attracted controversy on 
publircation, though for different reasons. In the 
book, protagonist Max is sent to his room wlhout 
anysupper for misbehaving. His anger becomes 
manifest in a fantastical nightforest that grows 
in his room, allowing access to the Wild Things, 
whom he tames purely by his own feroeness. 
Eventually, tired with the fantasy, he returns 
home to find his dinner waiting. 

The btjok was famously oritioisad by child 
psychologist Bruno Bettelheim in an article 
in Ladies' Journal, which argued that Max's 
abandonment in his bedroom without food, and 


the terrible images of the Wild Things, would 
make children afraid of the dark and reassert their 
fundamental fear of desertion by their parents. 

‘Sendak failed to understand the incredible 

without supper, and this by the first and foremost 
giver of food and seourity- his mother," 
Bettelheim wrote. 

Over 40 years later, Sendak is still 
angered by the comment. ‘I wasn't going 
to lie to readers," he told Ludden. ‘I was going 
to risk a lot of outrage from librarians and that 
creep of all creeps, psychiatrist Bruno Bettelheim . 
known by me personally as 'Benno Brutalheim'. 
He wrote a lot of things which completely 
destroyed the book. [Adopts Austrian accent] 
'Don't leave the kid in a room without a light 
because ze kid might have a heart attacki' 

Mr Brutalheim, may he rest in peace." 

Bettelheim later wrote The Uses of 
Enchantment, still the seminal text on the 
analysis of fairy tales from the perspective of 
developmental psychology. He takes the most 
well-known fairy tales in their traditional, often 
lurid form and deconstructs the seething subtext 
of OedI pal tensions and fantasies within. The 
purpose of the fairy tale, he argues, is to offer 
encouragement and guidance through the diffiouit 
transition from childhood to independence. 

It is an analysis that could have been written 
specifrcally for Wiere The Wild Things Are. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about Bettelhelm's criticism of Sendak is 
that it stung him so much. Most authors and 
Illustrators would probably care little about 
the criticisms of a then relatively obscure 
psychologist But Bettelheim's opinion mattered 
to Sendak because of the intensity of the times 
and the importance of the issue, and bercause 
Sendak is an author who understands and 
operates within the realm of the subconscious. 

This is best seen in the three works that 
Sendak seems most proud of. In The Night 
Kitchen and Where The Wild Things Are 
have some striking similarities. Both stories are 
dreamlike, set at night and begin in the bedrooms 
of the children. That Max and Mickey are clearly 
dreaming dissipates some of the terror of the 
bakers or the Wild Things without weakening 

defeated by the strength of the child's wilL 

Sendak himself has described the books 
as part of a trilogy completed by the much 


darker Outside Over There, in which a girl's 
jealousy and neglect of her baby brother results 
in him being kidnapped by goblins. As with the 
other two books, the protagonist, Ida, must travel 
into a fantasy world to reclaim the baby and 

In The Art of Maurice Sendak . the illustrator 
stated: They are all variations on the same theme: 
how children master various feelings - anger, 
boredom, fear, frustration, jealousy - and manage 
to come to grips with the realities of their lives." 

Sendak drew inspiration for the books 
from troubling aspects of his own life, and 
his own fears. He has described In the Night 
Kitchen as ‘about death" and staled that the 
bakers were a ixjnsclous reference to the 
Holocaust. He has described the Wild Things 
as a child's view of adults with their fearsome 
oversized heads, hairy noses and teeth. And 
Outsfcfe Over There, a work he particularly 
cherishes. Is inspired by the sister who cared 
for him as a child, and his obsession with the 
kidnapping and murder of the Lindbergh baby. 



These are not the usual sources of inspiration 
for children's books, but then Sendak doesn't 
wtfte for' children. Rather, he is motivated by 
a force duty to what he sees as f ruthfulness', 
born directly out of Bank Street and Ruth 
Krauss. As he related to Ludden, this comes 
from a fierce desire ‘to not let the ktd down. 

To not let the kid get punished. To not suffer 
the child to be rJeatt with in a boring, simpering, 
crushing-of-the spirit kind of way. The books 
became my outlet, my rebirth for the kind tDf 
kid I wished I rcould have been." 

Sendak hence fuses the progressive project 
of Bank Street with his own personal therapy. 
He has been, in his own words, ‘notoriously 
unhappy", but has found greater peace in his 
old age. In his work with a new generation of 
illustrators, and in the exercise and exorcism 
of his troubled, fertile imagination. 

told Steven Heller in Innovators of American 
Illustration, ‘an act of finding solutions so that 
I could have peace of mind and bean artist 
and functron in the world as a human being 
and a man. My mind doesn't stray beyond 
my own need to survive." 9 
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Derek Hill, author 
of Charlie Kaufman 
and Hollywood’s Merry 
Band of Pranksters, 
Fabulists and Dreamers 
- An Excursion into the 
American New Wave, 
assesses Spike Jonze’s 
place in the legendary 
filmmaking class of ’99. 



Rim movements are never fixed, despite the best efforts of critics 
and histoiiar« to make them so. Some, like the French Nouvelle 
V&oue or the enfants terribles of Doame 95, are unarguably well- 
defined cultural movements. But when discussing larger, more 
expansive groups like the New Hollywood explosion of the 1970s 
(Coppola, Scorsese , De Palma and the rest of the so-called 'Movie 
Brats'), the definition of what constitutes a real movement tends 
to warp over the years as who is and isn't part of it changes with 
the currents of taste and popularity. 

In the mid-to-late '90s, building on the foundation constructed 
by independent directors like Jim Jarmusch . Spike Lee and David 
Lynch a decade before, a new generation of filmmakers — Richard 
Unklater . David 0 Russell, Wes Anderson, Sofia Coppola, Michel 
Gondry and Spike Jonze — crashed the otherwise stale American 
Independent film scene (and later mainstream Hollywood) with 
a series of blackly comic yet earnest, audaciously stylish, surreal 
and sometimes structurally daring films that helped revitalise 
commercial cinema. 

They represented a (new) American New Wave: filmmakers 
linked by their idiosyncratic and sometimes anxious visions who 
consciously yearned for the creative freedom that the Movie 
Brats had attained (and later lost), but also spiritually aligned 
with the dynamic bravadoes of the Nouvelle Vague (Jean-Luc 
Godard . Francois Truffaut . Jacques Rivette , Alain Resrais . 
Claude Chabrol. Eric RohmerL who lived and breathed films with 
heroic passion. 



It turned out to be a landmark year for American film. The year 
that The Blair WHch Prolect Bovs Don't Cry, Election. Eves Wide 

Shut Fight Clutx Magnolia. The Matrix. Office Space. Rushmore. 

The Sixth Sense. The Thin Red Line. Three Kings, and The Virgin 
Suicides were all released into cinemas. The year was 1 999. 

Each of them challenged us with new perspectives on old themes, 
helped redefine their respective genres, and some, like The Blair 
Witch Project, even chipped away at the Hollywood box office 
barricade for a brief moment as well as redesigning how a film 
could be marketed. To have so many original films released 
in those 12 months was remarkable. And then there was Being 
John Malkovich, the collaboration between Spike Jonze and 
screenwriter Charlie Kaufman. 


Before his arrival on the big screen, most savvy filmgoers were 
already hip to Jonze due to his music video work for Sonic Youth, 
the Beastie Boys, Weezer, Bjdrk and, most memorably, the Fatboy 
Slim video for 'Praise You' in which Jonze and the fictional Torrance 
Community Dance Group demonstrated their improvisatory 
brilliance in front of unsuspecting bystanders. 

The videos were well thought out yet experimental, provocative 
without being abrasive. They were also enticing teasers before 
the inevitable feature film debut. For a while Jonze was attached 
to an adaptation of Crockett Johrwon's classic children's book 
Harold and the Purple Crayon for TriStar Pictures. But after more 
than a year working on the project TriStar pulled the plug after the 
executives who green-lit the film were ousted. Jonze was back 
on the hunt for material. 

Charlie Kaufman's script for Being John Malkovich had been 
floating around Hollywood looking for a director. It eventually 
found its way to Jonze, who ended up being the perfect 
collaborator to bring Kaufman's eccentricity on the page 
to realisation on the screen. 

It could easily have gone wrong. The premise of the film is, despite 
its strangeness, easy to digest: an unemployed puppeteer named 
Craig Schwartz (John Cusack) finds clerical work with LesterCorp, 
situated on floor seven-and-a-half of a Manhattan office building; 
lusts after a cruel yet attractive co-worker, Maxine (Catherine 
Keener), who has no sexual interest in him; and eventually locates 
a portal hidden behind a filing cabinet into the literal head of actor 
John Malkovich. The trip inside Malkovich 's head only lasts a few 
minutes before you're Jettisoned out alongside the New Jersey 
Turnpike filled with more metaphysical questions than you had 
before. Craig and Maxine put an ad in the paper offering people 
a new experience and charge them for the pleasure of being 
someone else. Things go smoothly until the real Malkovich catches 
on. and when the actor himrself travels through his own portal in the 
film's most ingenious and hilariously existential moment, the weird 
is cranked to 11. 

In lesser hands the material could have wallowed in its own 
exoticism, never offering up anything more than an intriguing 
idea with a perverse take on ceiebrity and identity issues. But 
what Kaufman explores thematically and Jonze brings to vivid 
life is an unsettling philosophical layer amid the humour. A strong 
element of darkness and melancholy underpins the absurdist 
comedy without ever overwhelming it. Considering that Kaufman, 


“In the mid-to-late 
’90s, a new generation 
of filmmakers crashed 
the otherwise stale 
American independent 
film scene with a series 
of blackly comic yet 
earnest, audaciously 
stylish, surreal and 
sometimes structurally 
daring films that helped 
revitalise commercial 
cinema.” 


left to his owncfeati ve devices for hisdirectorial debut Synecdoche. 
New York , was unable to balance the humour and pessimism 
as effectively. Jonze's contribution to the partnership now seems 
even more crucial. 



Jonze passed on directing Human Nature , the next Kaufman script 
to hit the screen, which went instead to Michel Gondry, another 
music video veteran with a taste for lo-fi aesthetics, hopeless 
dreamer protagonists and a refreshing dismissal of convention. 
But unlike Jonze, who was able to complement Kaufman's narrative 
insumections, Gondry seemed overwhelmed and unrehearsed 
for his first cinematic outing. 

Human Nature has some inspired moments and the lead 
performances, especially Rhys Ifans as the ‘ape man' Puff, 
are wonderfully ridiculous. But the film as a whole never quite gels 
in the same way that Being John Malkovich did. and one can only 
wonder what Jonze would have come up with if he'd taken the 
director's chair. Luckily, Gondry would get another chance to direct 
a Kaufman script. Eternal Sunshine of (he Sootless Mind , and the 
end results were far more impressive. 

Adaptation., the next Jonze/Kaufman partnership concocted 
in 2002. was a more studio-friendly project than their first film. 
Unlike Being John Malkovich. which was made under the radar. 
Adaptation, was high-profile and highly anticipated. Being John 
M^kovich had been both a critical and popular success and the film 
garnered plenty of award nominations and some wins (at BAFTA 
and the Independent Spirit Awards). And while the presence of 
John Cusack, Cameron Diaz and Catherine Keener- not to mention 
Malkovich himself - in the first film signalled Jonze and Kaufman's 
ability to attract important talent, their second collaboration would 
bring out the big guns. 

Adulation, would star acting royalty Meryl Streep as real-life 
journalist Susan Oriean; box office heavyweight Nicolas Cage as 
screenwriters Charlie and Donald Kaufman; and the sturdy character 
actor Chris Cooper as renegade horticulturalist John Laroche, the 
subject of Oriean 's bestselling non-fiction book The Ordiid Thief. 

With that sort of acting pedigree, and with a major Hollywood 
studio - this time Columbia Pictures - dutifully keeping tabs on 
the bigger budget. Adaptation, could easily have slipped from 5“ 


m 


“Like all of the filmmakers who constitute the (new) 
American New Wave that emerged in the 1990s, Jonze 
rewards the intrepid viewer with films that assume 
that you’re intelligent, sophisticated and yearning 
for something fresh.” 


Jonze and Kaufman's control. But if anything, the film is even 
more adventurous than its predecessor. It's also more structurally 
refined, complex, emotionally mature, and gains depth upon 
subsequent viewings. 

Wearily attempting to adapt Susan Orlean's book to the screen 
in an original fashion, screenwriter ‘Charlie Kaufman', consistently 
demeaned by his brother Donald's more successful but commercially 
hackneyed results, grows increasirtgly despondent and desperate. 
Writer's block has long been fodder for films - Barton Fink and The 
Shining being two of the better ones - but none of them can match 
Ad^tation.'s almost macabre delineation of the mundane drudgery 
surrounding the act of writing. 

And while the film Is technically more polished and daring on 
a narrative level than Being John Malkovich. it's also unsuspectingly 
more poignant and moving as we watch the fictional Orlean grapple 
with her inability to truly feel Laroche's obsession with the rare 
ghost orchid, as well as Charlie's own foistrations at not being able 
to translate her book into something rewarding and unique. Beyond 
the meta-cleverness is a film of strange beauty, pronounced 
melancholy and subtle poetry. It's a film masked as a comedy but 
offering up something deeper, though without apologising for the 
accompanying laughs. It was an even more rewarding venture for 
Kaufman and Jonze and a harbinger of greater things to come. 

The return of Spike Jonze to the screen (though sans Kaufman) has 
been seven years coming. On the surface, it appears to show the 
director striking out in an entirely new direction in bringing Maurice 
Sendak's children's book to the screen. Yet while thegentle anarchy 
of Sendak's art paired with his minimal text is pure fantasy, fantasy's 
a vein Jonze has tapped before, whether via a Malkovichian head 
portal or a metafictional doorway that dumps its characters out 
of a naturalistic meditation on writer's block into the thick of an 
improbably plotted Hollywood thriller. 

It would be reckless to think of Jonze in the same breath 
as fantasists like Peter Jackson or Tim Burton, filmmakers 
who go for broad dramatic strokes or inundate the audience 
with unapologetic sentimentality. Jonze sits more comfortably 
alongside eccentrics like Terry Gilliam . Guillermo del Toro and 
Jean-Pierre JeuneL but grounds his films in a sturdier naturalism 
and the tedium of everyday life. And all filmmakers, in a broad 


sense, are fantasists after all. Whether it Is German Expressionism 
or Neo-Realism. Douglas Sirk melodrama or John Cassavetes - 
style Improvisation, It Is all fantasy, all lies. 

Jonze is a curious mix of Bunuel . Cassavetes, the Spielberg 
of Jaws and ET, blessed with the anarchic comedic subterfuge of the 
great anti-comedian Andy Kaufman. Like all of the filmmakers who 
constitute the (new) American New Wave that emerged in the 1990s. 
Jonze rewards the intrepid viewer with films that assume that you're 
intelligent, sophisticated and yearning for something fresh. 

It shouldn't be a big deal, but considering the bedraggled state 
of what lumbers out of the major Hollywood studios, the instances 
of true idiosyncratic filmmakere who have managed to maintain their 
creative equilibrium should be celebrated. Hollywood loves to eat 
its own; look no further than Orson Welles. So when creative minds 
scramble to stay afloat and still make adventuresome cinema, 
it's a rare and beautiful thing. 

Because Jonze doesn't write his own screenplays, it can be 
tempting to dismiss his contributions as purely stylistic ones. That 
would do them a terrible disservice. While there are distinctive visual 
signatures to his work - the prosaic griminess in which he situates 
his actors; the absence of glamour the lo-fi staging of scenes 
melded with a complete assuredness of tone and editing flow that 
never strays into the incoherent; complete fidelity for pulling off 
the visual hoax; the sense of wonder in the mundane - they never 
overwhelm Kaufman's, or in the case of Where the Wiid Things Are, 
Dave Eggers' own distinctive voices and contributions. 

Jonze's meJicubus eye for the commonplace trappings of day-to- 
day existence extends to his vision of a chibren's fantasy world 
populated by monsters: he eschewed CGI, choosing instead to film 
costumed actors on-set. texturing the creatures' fur with dirt and 
twigs, and bowing to computer technology only when the logistics 
of over-weighted monster headgear demanded it It's all about 
adapting to the task at har>d, making something worthwhile, and. 
dare we say, even special. As Chris Cooper states in Adaptation.. 
“Adaptatbn is a profound process. Means you figure out how 
to thrive in the world.” 

But no one said thriving coubn't be enjoyable too # 

Charlie Kaufman and Hollywood's Merry Band of Pranksters. Fabulists 

and Dreamers - An Excursion Into the American New Wave is available 
now, published by Kamera Books. 
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Trouble 
in Paradise 


It took five long years of studio arguments, 
production delays and postponed release dates 
for Spike Jonze to bring Where The Wild Things Are 
to the screen. But he isn't the first director to find 
that his dream job has turned into a nightmare. 

Words by Anton Bitel 


Filmrroking is essentially □ quixotic 
business. Directors begin with a vision, 
which must then be shepherded through 
all manner oF practical obstacles - the 
limitations o( budget, the unpredictability 
of the elements, the unreliability of equipment, 
and the Fallibility {if not downright hostility) 
of cast and crew - before it con finally be 
realised on the screen, often in a form quite 
different than had been originally envisaged. 

But for every routine production hiccup 
there are those films whose troubled back- 
stories illustrate perfectly the special blend 
of fantasy and folly that sends directors tilting 
at windmills - and sometimes even emerging 
victorious from their mod bottles against ^e 
realities of filmmoking. 


THE AUVNY DEATHS 
OF DON QUIXOTE 

Loff in ta iWanchn (2002) 

Cervantes' romantic fantasist has himself 
proved an elusive movie subject. In 1 955, 

Orson Welles, began shooting o self-finonced, 
metacinemotic version of Don Quixote . 

long after his leading man, Fernando Rey, 
had upped and died. Before it ceuld ever be 
completed, Welles had himself passed away, 
but seven years later, In 1 992, o more or less 
coherent cut was assembled and released 

Franco. Talk about high ideols brought low. 

The following decade, Terry Gilliam - 
another director known for taking on impossible 
challenges IBroiil. The Adventures of Baron 
Munchouseri - undertook his own post-modern 


take on Cervantes, entitled The Man 
Who Killed Don Quixote . 

After a decade-long attempt to secure 
funding from Hollywood, Gilliam turned 
instead to European investors, and by 
2001 everything was finally in place ond 
meticulously prepared, only for the shoot to 
collopse entirely after just six days - brought 
down by noisy NATO flyovers, unforecast 
hailstorms and flosh floods in the Spanish 
desert, as well os dse double-herniated disc 
that rendered lead actor Jeon Rochefort 
medically unfit to continue. 

The best thing to come out of this debacle 
was Keith Fulton and Louis Peoe 's feature- 
length 'unmaking-of' documentary iosf in 
la Mancha. Gilliam, however, has now 
repurchased his script from the production's 
insurers and recommenced pre-production. 
The Mon Who Killed Don Quixote is tentatively 
scheduled for a 201 1 release. jr~ 
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RUMBLE IN THE JUNGLE 

Fitzcarralda {1981} 

In Los Blanks ' 1982 documantory Burden 
of Dreomi . Warner Herzog describes his film 
Filzcorraldo as a 'Sisyphus-like story, □ story 
of the challenge of the impossible.' The same 
was true of its production. 

Apporenliy determined to share in his 
protogonisl's obsessive struggles, the director 
Insisted on filming in the remote Peruvion jungle 
with an army of authentic natives serving as 
extras. His first location camp, set up in 1979 
when 0 border wor with Ecuador wos In full 
swing nearby, had to be obondoned when 
divisive tribal politics and Folse rumours about the 
gringo filmmokers' intentions led to death threats 

Byl981 Q new camp had been found, 
but then. Five weeks into production, lead actor 
Jason Robards was put out of oction by amoebic 
dysentery, and his co-star Mick jogger, unable 
to commit to further weeks of reshoots, also 
pulled out. Left with no one to ploy the film's 
hero, Herzog turned to his 'best friend' Kious 
Kinski , the notoriously difficult actor whom, 
on the set of Aauirre. Wralh of Cod in 1 972, 
Herzog had threatened to shoot dead. 

Kinski's endless ranting tantrums were 
not, however, Herzog's biggest problem. 

The real Brion Sweeney 'Fltzeorroldo' 
Fitzgerald once had a boot disassembled, 
its parts carried over a hill, and reossembled on 
the other side. Spotting a central metaphor for 
his lorgely Fictionalised protogonisl's (and more 
importantly his own) quixotic madness, Herzog 
decided instead to Film a much larger steamship 
being dragged in one piece over a much steeper 
slope (a logisticol nightmare that stalled for 
monriis, ond almost sonk the film). He wos also 
determined to ride a second steamboat as it 
went crashing out of control down Peru's most 
dangerous ropids (resulting in injuries to three 
of the six crew on board with him). The result is, 
of course, Herzog's best-known film and one of 
cinema's finest explorations of impossible dreoms. 

ee-l THE WHERE THE WtLO THINOS ARE ISSUE 


HENRI-GEORGES CLOUZOT 
IN FILMMAKING HELL 

rEnfer 119641 

Though Herzog rode his modness all the 
way to its end, not oil filmmakers can be so 
heodstrong. Henri-Georoes Clouzot 's L'Enfer, 
born from the director's personol experience of 
mental breakdown, was to have been a dramo 
obout the increasingly pathological jealousy 
harboured by o provincial hotelier, told in a bold 
new cinematic language that would immerse 
viewers into protagonist Marcel's neurotic, 
onxiety-Filled ond highly unreliable perspective. 

A single screening of Clouzot's 
hollucinatory test Rim was enough to secure 
him an unlimited budget, and bring togedser o 
crew of 'Hollywoodian proportions'. But despite 
highly detailed storyboarding and preparahons, 
the production became mired in Clouzot's 
unhinged perfectionism, as the director proved 
incapable of coping with the unprecedented 
freedoms thot-he had been granted. 

By the third torturous week of shooting, 
severe personality clashes drove leading 
man Serge Reggiani to storm off ^e set (never 
to return), and shortly afterwards, Clouzot 
himself suffered a heart attack, leaving ^e 

All that remained of the ambitious 
production were 1 85 cons of soundtrack-free 
audition tapes, film tests ond outdoor sequences, 
unopened and unseen since 1 964 - until 2005, 

when film restoration specialist Serge Bromberg 
happened to gel stuck for two hours in a broken 
elevator with Clouzot's widow Ines, ond learnt 
of their existence. 

His wonderful documentary Hanri-Georges 
Clouzot's Inferno tells the whole sorry tale, 
while reconstructing from the surviving footage 
(and some discreet re-enactments of dialogue 
scenes) o taste of what might have been 
a Iqndmark in subjective cinema but For 
(and olso precisely because of) its director's 
quixotic quest for impossibly high standards. 


DARKNESS AND DREAMS 

Eraserhead (1 977) 

"Making a film with you. Lynch, is one 
frame at o time." So said Jock Nance of 
his experiences playing Henry in David 
Lynch's feature debut Eraserhead, and 
he had o point. 

Despite deriving from a screenplay that 
was merely 20 pages in length, the production 
of froserheod sfretched over some five years, 
as Lynch and his tiny crew used abandoned 
stables behind the American Film Institute 
to create from scrotch o hermetic world of 
darkness and dreams. When, after two years, 
cinematographer Herb Cardwell decided to 
move on, the tronsition period that he spent 
on-set training his replacement Fred Elmes in 
the Rim's idiosyncratic lighting scheme lasted 
four whole weeks - longer than the entire 
production for some films. 

One sequence conceals an 1 8-month 
hiatus between o shot of Henry opening 
a door, ond the next shot of him entering 

frustroted with the film's Incomplete stote that 
he contemploted shooting all the remaining 
scenes in stop-motion plosticine. 'One frame 
at a time' indeed 

Still, it takes persistence to realise 
a singular vision. The result of all Lynch's 
nocturnol labours is a nightmarish joy of 
lived-in textures and layered atmospheres, 
oRen imitated but never bettered. It's also 
a compelling (if bewildering) drama of one 
man's attempts to dream his woy out of his 
own shabby reality. Which is, in a nutshell, 
whot cinema is for fD 





Subscribe to our weekly rtewsleiter and all 
these reviews will be delivered to your inbox 
on the day of release, along with those we 
couldn't squeeze into the mag. Read, watch 
then head to www.llttlewhltelies.co.uk and 




A SERIOUS 
MAN 




The Coen brothers sure know 
how 10 frustrate. From the early 
days of Roisine Arizona 's curvebal 
punchline ("I don't ktww. Maybe 
it was Utah?'^ to last year's oddly 
pointless Bum After Raiding ('I'm 
fueled if I know vtfiat we did!'^, this 
is a duo who lead audiences down 
uniquely twisted paths only to leave 
them a little stranded, reluctant to 
explain the journey A Serious Man is 
no different, yet none the worse for 
it Ultimate^, frustration is the point. 

Stay for the closing ctedts and 
there's a disclaimer that hints at the 
brothers' thinking: 'No Jews were 
harmed in the making of this picture.' 
It could almost be the film's subtitle. 
This is the Coens at their most cheeky 
and personal, placing the aoty in 
their hometown Jewish suburb of 
St Louis fbik, Minnesota circa- 1%7. 

It's a very American - very 
Jewish-American - setting, but 


any fan of Woody Allen will reUdi 
the blend of nebbish guilt and 
dark laughs (there's even a nod 
to Woody's legendary 'Moose' 
stand-up routine) Thesuffotating 
social anxiety of The Graduate - 
made the year that this is set - 
also looms large 

After the aar-laden weight 
of Bum After Reading , A Serious 
Man is leaner. Stage actor 
Michael Stuhlbarg takes the lead 
as Lariy Gopnik, a mild-mannered 
physics teacher whose average 
life - family, job, neat house and 
garden - dips out of his grip when 
divorce, teenage rebellion and 
workplace bullying suddenly 
trip up his comfortable exiaence. 
With his socialy autistic brother 
(Richard Kind) and a lustful 
neighbour (Amy Landecker) also 
preying on his mind, Larry wonders 
whether he can ever be the kind 


of upstanding individual that 
his ethnicity demands of him. 

Here is proof of comedy and 
tragedy's close rdationship. Larry 
is essentially having a nervous 
breakdown yet it's the Coens' 
most humanely funny script in 
years. While the faith-spedfic 
elements might deter some, the 
gaiety of grotesques are broad 
enou^ to widely aRieal. Rabbis, 
school principals, Uicle Arthur 
with his sebaceous cya - no social 
institutions are safe, yet without 
them Larry knows that his Bfe would 
be even more unwieldy. Relative 
unknowns keep aar baggage to a 
minimum alowing waimly honest 
performances. When Stuhlbarg's 
nerdy Larty balances pretariously 
on his roof to watch his neighbour 
sunbathing, there's a genuine 
haplessness that a 'movie star' 
would struggle to replicate. 


A bizarre prologue to the piece, 
a nineteenth-cenrury urban legend 
spoken in Yiddish, might encourage 
the main feature to be seen as a 
parable but returning to that end 
credit disclaimer, A Serious Man 
is the Coens' least serious film for 
a long time. Using the hOariousty 
random existentiaism that we've 
come toejqject, this is their remirxler 
that it's pointless to tty and control 
the events of your life. Frustrating? 

Of course. But tfat's always good 
fora laugh James King 

AntcipatiDiL This film may ba Cloaiiey-free 
blit the Ceeosare the mwies' mest lauded 
oddballs. O 

Eojoymeet Belly laughs attd nihilism - what's 
nottelike?® 

In Relrospect A bw-tey tale that breaks its 
cenTnesH deliver big. 6 
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COLD SOULS 


sitnsiyfiMBI 


Google the word ‘soul’ and you're 
flooded with 40 million links, all 
relating to jazz or religioa Co)d Souls 
is interested in neither <rf these. With 
a trippy premise literally dreamed 
up by director Sophie Barthes, it 
is pensive and ponderous, offering 
a nod and wink to the Hkes of OtiliD 
K Dick and Charlie Kaufman. But 
it'salso peculiarly remote 

Paul Giamatti plajs Paul Giamatti 
(winW, suffering through hisowm 
interpretation of Russian stage 
pl^ Uncle Umyg . Reheaisab are 
not going well: 'It's like somebotfy 
pul my heart in a vice,' the actor 
wheezes after playing out a 
particulaily overwrought scene. 
"You take things too seriously' his 
direaor reasons, and this is true of 
both the character and tl^ actor. 
Pitched as a lonely, irritable spirit. 


Giamatti shifts gravilas in spades, 
heaving his leaden soul around 
like a yoke. He barely cracks a smile 
for the entire hour and a half. 

Then he happens upon Soul 
Storage; a company that does 
exactly what it says on the tin. It 
offers to cleave a person's immortal 
soul from them and store it aw^ 
where it can bother them no more. 
No attempts at scientiflc cbrification 
here - CoU Souls is embedded 
resolutely in its own off-kilter reality 
tlHl smartly sidesteps explanation. 
So when we learn that somahing 
called 'soul trafficking' is rife, and 
the narrative splits to encompass 
Russian soul-ferrying 'mule' Nina 
(DitH Korzun), it makes a perfect 
kind of non-sense. 

Which all sounds very profound. 
And it sort of is. Barthes channels 




produce something b 
ox'ertly dreamy with flickers of 

humour that busy proceedings. 
Take these gems; Giamatti is 
disheartened whai he discovers 
that his extraaed soul resembles 
nothing more than a chickpea; 
whfle his outrage at his soul being 
'rented' is second only to his horror 
that a Rusaan warmabe-actress is 
using it to thesp up a soap opera 
('She'D destroy it!'). 

But quips aade, andde^ite all 
its chatter about the human ^irit, 
Q)ld Souls remairrs dis^pointingly 
disaffecting. The tragic, seemingly 
doomed Nina - whose exorbitant 
trafficking has left her with so much 
'soul residue' that she can probably 
never take back her own soul - 
strains for sympathy, but never quite 


attains it And not even a location 
jump to Russa enDvens the film's 
lethargic final act, with a Bond 
viOain character quickly offloaded 
and any tenaon evaporating in the 
face of a siDy kidnap plot. 'Hollow, 
tight, empty,' Giamatti murmurs 
as he describes his feeling of post- 
extraction soutiessness. Funny how 
those adjectives apply to his film, 
too. Josh Winning 



THE LIMITS 
OF CONTROL 


niiECrtDByjaJMMck 


Fortunately for Jim Jarmusch. 
IsaachDe Bankole has ihesonof 
face that could fix an audience's 
gaze for hours. Brooding, sharp 
yel unrefined, it is no coincidence 
that this is the Ivorian actor's fourth 
colbboration with the prolific 
free-fonn filmmaker. 

Here, much like Forest 
Whitaker's Ghost Dog. De BankcJ4 
pbys a wandering recluse known 
only as Lone Man who, aside 
from a series of well cast if fleeting 
interludes, is left to carry the film 
solo. Amidst the daily grind he 
occupies a veiled space. He is a 
shadow: his duties undisclosed, 
his motives unespbined and 
ultimately insignificant. 




Ub 

J“IP 


•••I. 





Rather than surveying America 
throu^ foreign eyes, Jarmusch takes 
his homespun brand of smart cinema 
to Spain, where he inverts the 
distinctive charactetenvironment 
dynamic that has long personified his 
work. Within this foreign locale the 
diiecto r relishes spreadin g his win 
ejgdoring and capturing the romantic 
rusticity of Seville and Almeria. 

From cityscapes to rural 
pastures, our lone protagonist 
is left to his own devices, with 
passing exchanges bringing him 
ever nearer to his clandestine 


objective. Or not. Jarmusch's 
troupe of shatfy go-betweens serve 
more as directorial mouthpieces 
than narrative architects. But for all 
that these interiudes occaaaially 
drag, few filmmakers can marshal 
the character ensemble with 
Jarmusch's precision and wit. 

Laced with the deadpan 
sleight of hand tfat is the director's 
hallmark, those unfamiliar with 
Jarmusch's brand of indie auteurism 
may find The Limits of Coniroi hard 
to stomach. This is a demanding 
film that wfll no doubt fud the 


art-house naysayers, yet set a^inst 
a vivid Spanish canvas Jarmusch's 
poetic pretensions become not 
only explicable but palatable as 
well. Adam Woodward 


AntcipaliDii Jiireinz JaiTriiscli,a[i)ti[n? O 



perslsSntsel-Miil^eiKSSlnlilliltrathertttaii 
coirpleiTigiittiH tilir's medltaue tune. 6 


JENNIFER’S 

BODY 


As horror films have splintered 
into a mind-bcggling array of 
sub-genres - from new qjedes 
of torture pom to Japanese 
remakes to low-tent, low-rate 
British zombie flicks - the hybrid 
teen-forror-comedy has been 
lell on the sirtelines. 

Enter Diablo Cody, the writer 
behirxl the awa id-winning Jtjno. 
with noble intenlbns to inject sane 
life into this abandoned genre with 
Jennifer’sBody. It is ostensibly a tale 
of two friends - the bookish and 
underappreciated Needy (Amanda 
Seyfried), and the bitchy, implausibly 
sexy and ridiculously popular 
Jennifer (Megan Rs) - who find 
their long-standing friendship under 
threat after Jennifer's epor^mous 
body is possessed by a demon after 
a sacrifice gone awry. 



Tf^ first real shock comes with 
the realisation that Megan Fox can 
act. The film doesn't exactly push 
her very hard (though this may still, 
in fact, be the limit of her talent), 
and at no point does she look 
anything like a tegular, under-18 
high school student, but she has 
been given a role that actually 
requites her to do more than stand 
in front of a green screen looking 
ha. And she does it rather well. 

Amanda Seyfried also puts in 
a solid performance, backed up 
by Johnny Simmons as a geeky 
boyfriend. whQeJKSimrrxDns offers 


up good comedic support with a 
terrible wig and a hook for a hand. 

The script is peppered with 
plenty of Cody's quit)^ language 
and a variety of neat touches. But 
this is (sub) genre filmmakingat its 
most dementary- box ticking rather 
than envelope pushing. Though 
shot with verve by Karyn Kusama 
Jennifer'sBody neither teaches for 
nor attains any great heights. 

knowing wit that made the first 
Scream such a breath of freshly 
expelled air, nor is it as scary as 
'real' horror. And although J0inif0'’s 


Body offers up both laughs and 
frights, each is doled out in only the 
mean^t of amounts, with the film 
just scraping through to a lacklustre 
and unsatisfying finale. JW Smith 








RICHARD KELLY: 
OUTSIDE THE BOX 
INTERVIEW BY 
NELL FRIZZELL 


FILMOGRAPHY 

RICHARD KELLY 


imBM GOOS 

arnltilanil'liilfti lOTFY 

DMM(?CDI) 


Whan it comas to saoond album syndroma.law axpariancas ware trickiar 
than Richard Kall/s follow up to tha unaxpectadly enormous Dennis Dario. 
At the age of just 32, Kelly was rrding a career peak, facing pressure from 
both India and mainstream cinema to pull another rabbit out of tha hat. 
The result? Southland Tales - a dystopian vision of LA on the brink of 
apocalypse. Let's just s^ that it wasn't a universal success. 

“After the difficulty of Southland Tales, I knew I needed to write somethhg 
more simple," s^s Kelly, fresh from hrs morning workout in LA. “With The 
Soar I made a conscious decision to make a more mainstream flm." 

While this may throw Kelly's die-hard fans into convulsions, the director 
himself is far more pragmatic. “I know that The Box is going to be a defining 
film in my career. It's my first studio film and I've never had a direct hit at the 
box off oe. A lot is riding on this film," he admits. 

A lot Indeed. It is said that any actor is only as good as his last film, and 
the same is surely true for directors. “All that [Donnie Darko] stuff happened 
when I was very, very young," explains Kelly. “I was pretty amazed by it. I'm 
still pretty amazed by it. Right now. I'm just trying to hold on to my integrity 
and my voice." 

The Box is based on a short story by Richard Matheson. It is, Kelly 
admits, “certainly the moat autobiographical film I've ever made." Kelly was 
horn in Virginia, where his father worked as a scientist at NASA and his 
mother as an English teacher. In 1 984 the family moved to Richmond, 
to precisely the sort of neighbourhood where The Box is set. Like the film's 
young protagonist Walter Lewis, Kelly was fascinated with his father's work 
on NASA's Viking project (whose goal was to obtain high-resolution images 
of the surface of Mars) and attribules much of his interest in the boundaries 
of science, imagination and human consciousness to his childhood. 

Was he not worried about bringing so much of his own life into the 
film? “I intentionally brought my parents into this," says Kelly. “In fact, 
it was intended to be a slightly twisted tribute to my parents. They grew 
upon Hitchcock and I rarramber going to the dnemato watch those movies 
with them. This is me telling my parents a love story through the lens." 

Kelly's parents were clearly an important supportive influence on the 
young director. “My parents always encouraged me to get into art," he says. 
“So I had a really strong feeling that I should bedoing tits with my He." Even 
after his fall from grace, after Southland Tales failed to perform as well as 
Donnie Darko, Kelly was determined to continue with his film career. 


As with Donnie Darko, much of the dramatic power of The Box stems 
from the tensbn between free will, spiritual authority, fate and human 
morality. In parts of America, particularly in states such as Virginia, these 
elements are often seen as a direct criticism of the Church. Isn't he worried 
about what the neighbours will say? “You know, I was alw^s constantly 
wanting to seek out answers," explains Kelly. “There were lots of religious 
people in the community where we grew up. But I think, as a scientist, 
my dad wasn't particularty religious - he would do yard work on Sund^s. 
I remember going to church a few I'mes when I was younger, but then 
my brother and I decided that it wasn't really something we wanted to 
do. I guess I was the kid who was always asking the difficult questions 
in Sund^ school. And I still am." 

Kelly's f Ims all seem concerned with the potential in life's liminal 
spaces - in those places between two opposites, whether suburbia, 
midnight, dreaming, apocalypse or adolescence. Why does he continue 
to return to these themes? “I think there is something about a mystery 
that unfolds in your bedroom that is profoundly unsettling," he suggests, 
‘because that's where we spend our lives." 

Jean Paul Sartre's play No Exit, in which three characters spend 
their lives trapped not in a suburban house but in the terrible nowhere 
place of a single, anonymous room, clearly serves as a metaphorical 
presence in The Box, as the Lewis family become trapped within their 
secret tragedy. “I was taught No Exit in ninth grade and it had a real 
impacd," ays Kelly. “As well as Camus' L'Etranger it had a profound impact 
on my adolescence." 

In between doing press for TheScur, and of course those daily workouts, 
Kelly is busy writing the script for his next flm. Unlike Donnie Daiko or The 
Box, this isn't a period piece. In fact the flm is set in the near future, so are 
we to see a return to the landscape of Southland Tales'? ‘H's definitely 
different to Southland Tales," says Kelly." I can't ay much about it, but 
It's about a much more speaf o event in Manhattan. About how that affects 
the infrastructure of media conglomerates. It's an ambitious film. And 
I imagine the only way it will gd made is If The Scuisasuccea." 

For Kelly, it seems, hrs future as a f Immaker is still very much hanging 











It's fair to assume that Richard 
Kelly is familiar with the work of 
Stanley Kubrick. David Lynch and 
ihe Coen brothers. However, \khile 
his latest film owes muoh to the 
dark, suspense-filled magical realism 
of The Shining, Mulhoilond Driue 
or Barton Fink, it is an undeniably 
glossy, Hollywood affair. 

The Bor is once again set in the 
apparently ttanqufl vwDtid of period 
American suburbia (this time, the 
mid- '70s). A fantastically ageing 
Cameron Diaz plays Norma Lewis, 
taking ewer Drew Banymore's 
Donnie Darko role as an inspiring 
female teacher, here explaining Jean 
Paul Sartre'sNo Exit - vdiete hell 
is defined as other people - to her 
students. Along with her husband, 
Arthur (James Matsden), and son, 
Walter (Sam Oz State), Mrs Lewis 


enjoys a happy if finarcially straired 
life in Virginia. Until a mysterious 
box is left outside their house and 
a ial, gtey-haited stranger arrives 
at her door. A stranger with half 
his face missing. 

Describing himself as 'just a 
man with a job to do', this comic- 
book viilain (pl^«d masterful^ by 
Frank Langdla) explains to Norma 
that the box left on her doorstep 
contains a button. If she presses 
this button, Norma will receive 
or« million dollars, but someone 
sfte doesn't (mow will die. Friends, 
we have an ethical dilemma. 

Set against the backdrop of 
America's nuclear arms race and 
domestic paranoia. The Box looks 
at our capacity for altruism, self- 
knovUedge arvl salvation It bears 
several of the hallmarks of Kelly's 


other films - sinister teens, 
questions of freewill, troubled 
sons, states cf consciousness, the 
aflerlife and the grey area between 
private and public, real and 
imagined, guilt and innocence. 

The story follows a difficull 
moral arc, which bears more 
than a passing resemblance to the 
allegory of Adam and Eve. Norma 
ard Arthur are a seemingly innocent 
couple feced with a dire temptation 
the consequences of viiich they 
cannot possibly conprehend untD 
it is too late. But The Box shares with 
its biblical prertecessor a troubling 
sense that the female d the species 
is generally to blame for our woes. 

The ervling too is problematic. 
Death is pitched apinst disability; 
the sacrifice of a parent apinst the 
'normality' of the son. Those familiar 


with the story of Hden Keller - 
a blind and deaf American author, 
activia and lecturer - may well find 
the dramatic climax tjnconvincing, 
if not offenave. 

Sinister, tense and at times 
ridiculous, The Box is a warped 
gente piece - Kelly's homage to 
1970s science-fiction - with all the 
wobbly effects, timid housewives 
and pseurto-religious imagery tfat 
suggests. Nell Frizzell 

AnticipatiDiLAIffirtlKillsastra Its release of 
SoMndlalBS, Kelly ruerlsto pitU this cff. O 

BijDyment You know, this bit is actually quDe 
ffirtse.Tbat'spiffeldou. .. This bits 
ridiculous. O 

lo RolrospecL A flossy, suspeuse-lilled genre 
piece with genuinely dieadAil wallpaper O 




In January 1954. critic-turned- 
nascent film director Francois 
Thtffaut . monthsbebrehisown 
short film debut, published a 5,000- 
\w3id article in the FretKh movie 
journal Qjhfers du Cm^a called 
'UneCo'ameTendimcedu Qnima 
Frunfois'. The piece was ThiHaul's 
mission statement, act! decoeur 
and his own J'accme. 

The subject was the future 
of French cinema. The enemy 
was so-called quality filmmaking: 
'bouigeois cinema made by the 
bouigeois for the bourgeois' This 
was the reviled 'dncma de pq^a' - 
faithful adaptations of Bterary texts, 
period novels and lavish romantic 
dramas. This was cinema without 
passion, intent or a single guiding 
principle other than tastefulness 
This was well, a surprisingly 
accurate description of Jane 
Campion's new movie, Bright Star. 

Campion was bom in New 


Zealand three months after TVufeut's 
broadside hit the newsstands She 
qjent her adult career making 
movies that were visually and 
politically provocative (from Sujeetie 
to In The Cm) , films ttet lived igj to 
the passionate ideals of artistry and 
authoiship established by Truffaut 
(ideals that would subsequently 
redefine the entire an of filmmaking 
and film criticism). Which is why 
her stumble with this anotfyne Keats 
biopicisall the more harrowing. 

The film, ret in the grey, 
muck-sodden Hampstead of 
1818, attempts to describe the 
all-consuming love affair between 
doomed Romantic poet John Keats 
(Ben Whishaw) and his sparring 
partner Fanny Brawne (Abbie 
Comidi). Dtamaticalty static from 
first to final frame, it charts the non- 
progress of the central relationship 
as a series of nineteenth -cemury 
feints and counter-feints. 


Here, though destined to be 
together, Keats and Brawne ate 
repeatedly separated, in classic Jane 
Austen style, by increasin^y tedious 
mispeiceived social slights: he thinks 
she's falling for his best friend; she 
thinks he's ignoring her by going 
to the Ide of Wight; he's apoplectic 
when she gets a mjsierious 
Valentine's caid; she spends the 
day crying when he fails to visit 
her. And so cn and so on they gs, 
ping-ponging hopdessly between 
fracture and rapture for nearly 
two solid houis of agony until Keats 
finally succumbs to tuberculosis 
and dies, off camera, in Rome. 

Campion, of course, has 
repeatedly cfeimed that Brawne is 
her anti-Jane Austen heroine, and 
a decidedly nvcdem piotagonisL But 
this reading is simply impossible to 
justify in a character wfx3 takes to her 
bed in moments of doubt, and who 
shares just two chaste, tight-lipped 


kisses with a man who, famously, in 
his poem La Belle Dome Sons Metci, 
wrote lustify about making 'sweet 
mean' with his lover arxl pfecing her, 
all tfey long upon his 'pacing steed'. 

As for the poetry itself? 
Watching the fey, fine-boned 
Ben Whishaw quietly channeling 
Keats' title poem in the final scenes 
is about as maningful as watching 
Anthony Hopkins paint 'Guernica' 
in Suruiuine Picasso, or Ewan 
Mc&egor announce, '1 shall call 
it Ulysses!" in Nom . It is the last act 
of a desperate director, and the 
hopeless, corroave trademark of 
the cinema de papa. Kevin Maher 
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15*'' International Short Film Festival 
Tuesday 17 - Saturday 21 November 2009 

Watershed, Arnolfini, Cube Cinema, Bristol, UK 


Celebrating 15 year's, showcasing the best 
new international short film and animation. 


The UK’s Premiere Short Film Festival’ Sight and Sound 
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SASHA GREY: 

PORN ACTRESS 
INTERVIEW BY 
JONATHAN CROCKER 


FILMOGRAPHY 

SASHA GREY 
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Whare do you bagin with Sasha Gray? At lha baginning? Whan, agad 
1 8, sha saved $7,000 from a watress job, left home for LA and got started 
in the porn biz. A couple of years later? When, in 2008, she became the 
youngest porn star ever to win the AVN Female Performer of the Year award, 
having already been photographed by Terry Richardson, graced the cover 
of a Smashing Pumpkins aibum, and modelled for American Apparel. In 
the here and now? When, alter being spotted in an issue of Los Angelas 
magazine. Grey has made the move into the mainstream with a lead role 
in Steven Soderbergh's The Girlfriend Experience. 

Wherever you start, you finish with the same bundle of contradictions 
and hazy truths. Grey is an adult industry icon whose cultural reference 
points include Jean -Luc Godard, Oscar Wrtde and Agn^s Varda. She's 
the devil-eyed angel whose penchant for precocious sexual extremity 
belies her innocent girt curves. 

Whatever else she might be, Sasha Grey Is an enigma. So it makes 
sense perhaps that she's been drawn into the orbit of America's most 
enigmatic big-name director; a director whose projects oscillate wildly 
between the lumpen mainstream and agile independence. 

The Girlfriend Experience belongs firmly in that latter category - a 
mood piece defined by the vaporous sensibilrties of milieu, attitude and vibe. 
Whether through performance or bbgraphy, Grey is a predatory presence as 
Chelsea, an escort moving through the vertiginous world of high f nance just 
as it's brought apocalyptically to its knees. Grey spoke to LWUes from LA. 

LWLies: The Girlfriend Experience is essentially your non-porn 
debut What do you think of it? 

Grey: I thought it was great. I wasn't expecting rt to be edrted the way 
it was. That was the most shocking thing for me, which I loved: it was 
completely nothing like I expected it to be. I guess I didn't really have any 
expectations, but I didn't know that it wouldn't be linear. 

LWLies: What did Steven Soderbergh say to you about your role 
either before or during production? 

Grey: Well... [Laughs] I don't really know where to start. As far as the film 
itself goes, it was a pretty short conversation. That I would have a heavily 
improvised role. Everything is new, d^-by-day. That was the gist 

LWLies: So you had no script? 

Grey: I had no scnpL I had no outline, I knew the general beginning, middle 
and end of the fim and that was about it. So I wrote a character backstory 
and sent it to Steven. I kept journals on set. And Steven and I interviewed 
two escorts before we shot the film. And I read these anonymously written 
escorting blogs. 

LWLies: Were you nervous? 

Grey: I was incredibly excited because I'm a huge fan of his, actually. It was 
really exciting. And the first few days I was nervous. I had no idea... When 
you haven't shot with somebody before, you don't know how they work. 
It took a few days to get Into the groove but after that ft was a lot of fun. 


LWLies: Why did you consider 'Anna Katina' as your porn name? 
Grey: It was a fight of fancy. It was on a long list of names. And my agent 
at the time talked me out of it. I'm really glad I didn't choose it. It's already 
somebody else's name and I think the novelty ot it would have worn otf 
quite quickly. 

LWLies: Do you feei iike you've conquered porn and it's time to 

Grey: I wouldn't say 'conquered'. For me, right now. I'm at the second 
stage, personally speaking, where I've just started directing my own adult 
fhns. H's a whole new challenge for me and I love It because it's ike running 
a marathon. You're figuring out bow to solve problems, and that's what 
you're doing every day on the set. So it's really exciting for me. 

LWLies: What if someone iike, say, Spieiberg offered you a roie 
in a big Hoiiywood biockbuster? 

Grey: I would definitely he more interested in a role where I'm portr^ing an 
actual character rather than myself, yeah, but anybody would feel that way. 
I'm interested in challenging roles where I can just dive in. It seems like in a 
lot of bigger blockbuster films these d^s there are really no strong, powerful 
roles for women. They're really few and far between if you're talking about 
big, big movies. But as far as Independent films go, it's a different story. 

LWLies: So do ^u have something exciting coming up? 

Grey: I'm doing a film in December. 

LWLies: Can you taik about it? 

Grey: I don't think I can. 

LWLies: We won't teii aiqntie. 

Grey: Oh sural I've heard that one before. 

LWLies: So what about Smash Cuf, the indie honor fiim you had 
in FrightFest? 

Grey: Smash Cut is a homage to [‘Godfather of Gore] t-tersohell Gordon 
Lewis. H's a love letter to him. H's really cool. I star alongside David Hess, 
and Michael Berryman has a role in it too, so it's just a really goofy, campy, 
dark comedy horror film. 

LWLies: You've said you'd iove to work with Lars Von Trier nexL 
Whafs ^ur favourite Von Trier fiim? 

Grey: Hmmm... H's a tough call. I'd have to say H's between BreaJring The 
Waves and Dancer In The Dark. 

LWLies: How loi>g do you think ^u'ii stay in pom? 

Grey: You know, that's a tough call too. Because when I was brand new, 

I thought five, seven years. But now that I have my own company, I think 
you kind of know. Your body kind of knows. And H depends on your instincts. 
I want to retire from the nude gracefully. 




Hardcore porn star Sasha Grey 
warns lo be a serious actress, but 
pbying a call girl in The Girlfriend 
Experience isn't much of a stretch 
ccfisidering her career highlights 
include winning an award for Best 
Three Way Fuck Scerte in 2007 
dick flfck Fuck Slones. Grey sees 
herself as a performance artist 
determined and ready to become 
a commodity that fulfils everyone's 
fantasies. Or perhaps Steven 
Soderbergh was simply facing 
a mid-life crisis, fed up with George 
Qooney and Brad Pitt, and just 
fancied gawping at the female 
form for this day-in-the-life drama. 

The story drifts among the 
Nav York lives of Grey's clients with 
the uber-cool pretensions of Lost 
In TVandotlon, but unlike Scarlett 


Johansson, Grey really can act. 
And she rtoes more than just flash 
her charms. She's rvot an aiibrushed 
viaon of perfect beauty. At just 21, 
she's been around the block enough 
times to infonn tfe darker moments 
e)g)erienced by Chelsea, an escort 
whc tests her relationship with 
a fitness instnjctor by gating too 
close to cnerrf her clients. 

Offering a service that allows 
men to ditch relationship trauma 
for a guaranteed good time, Chelsea 
faces fierce competition as 'ue follow 
ha quest to branch out againa the 
backdrop of a global recesaon in 
a pre-Obama America. Aware of 
tte vaouousr^ss of her existerKe, 
Chelsea's veil slips as the gory goes 
deeper: "You have to adapt to 
become somahing they want..." 


Soderbergh's cleverly 
time-shifting rtarrative shovts tis 
consequence before aotion, which 
ramps up the intrigue as the fragDily 
of Chelsea's exigence is exposed 
by a savagely comic encounter 
with a seasoned pervert poring as 
an 'erotic oonnoisseur'. "AH women 
are evil because they lave all the 
powerandthey know this," he 
claims. WhQe the loosely improvised 
script works worriers in this scene 
- newcomer (and film critic) Glenn 
Kenny geals tte show with his turn 
as the Harry Knowles of internet 
escort reviewers - the film's vague 
tone fails to fully develop Chelsea's 
world, and Soderbergh sidesteps 
the question of whether women 
in her position ate empowered or 
damned 1^ their career choice. 


The implied intimacy 
Chelsea offers her clients, 
which grounds their fantasy 
in a 'man who has everything' 
reality, raises more questions 
tfan it answers. Bur Soderbergh 
proves he's still got the li^tness 
of touch that marked him out 
as one to watch 20 years ago 
with Sac, lies, and Videotape. 
DanBrightmore 
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SERAPHINE 



From Kirk Douglas' anguished 
\an GoEihin Lust fer Life lo Derek 
Jacobi'siniense Francis Bacon in 
touelsThePeuil . Vke only seem lo 
venerate our cai-screen artists if they 
have suffered terrible hardships. This 
trend continues in Martin Piovost 's 
biopic of S^taphine Louis a key 
painter in the ralve style. 

In the early 1900s, S^r^hine 
(Yolande Moreau) vtorks as a maid 
for the wealthy Madame Duphot 
(Genevifeve Mnich) in a small 
French town where she finds herself 
in contact with one of Duphoi's 
tenants, the German art critic and 
dealer Wilhelm Uhde (Ulrich Tikur). 
Uhde quickly recognises Setaphine's 
talent for painting and becomes an 
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I'M GONNA 
EXPLODE 


Roman (Juan Pablo de Santiago), 
a troubled teen and son of a corrn)! 
right-wing poBticiaa is intent on 
lebeDing against anything and 
everything. A shocking petfomiarx;e 
at the school's talent show grabs 
the attention of Maru (Maria 
Deschamps), a disQlusiored youth 
drawn to this feDow reckless spirit. In 
a bid to revolt against their parental 
cppressors, the pair decides to run 
aw^,thou^ they endup hiding out 
on Roman's rooftop in an attempt 
to live an existence free from the 
restrictions of the real world 
Surviving by way of stealing 
supplies from Roman's parents, the 
two teens eat, sleep and generally 
remain inactive until they decide 
to take their revolution on the road 
With an abundance of references 
to the work of Jean- Luc Gortoid, 
writer/di reaor Gerardo Naranjo 



enthusiastic supporter of her work. 
But the Great War forces Uhde to 
flee, leaving S4raphine to her own 
devices, obsessive^ painting despite 
the ravages of war and poverty. 
When Uhde returns, wall he be able 
to nurture her talent any further? 

Yolantte Moreau givesamasteriy 
performance in the lead rde, 
radiating a rtemure frumpiness 
that contrasts with her flashes 
of immense creative talent and 
passion. The scenesin which she 
acquires a number of different 
pigments (such as pig's blood and 


candle wax) almcst as if they were 
iUcii as pomc^r^hy act to highlight 
her insecurity, while her eventual 
spiral into depression and madness 
is well handled. 

But despite this performance - 
and some gorgeous cinematography 
that echoes Setaphine's work - 
the film ends 143 something of a 
muddle that strives too hard to 
wear a 'quality' tag upon its sleeve. 

It throws up interesting ideas 
about the power of the creative 
urge, individual versus collective 
madness, and commerc^isatfon 


against artistic intent, but they're 
never fully explored Inaead, we're 
left with a film of brillianl parts that 
never hangs together as a whole. 
Laurence Boyce 
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Ibs created a Ih/dy angst -ridden 
homage of sorts to Fiertol Le ffou. 
though the director avdds the 
fabitual machismo that dnminates 
such subject matter by placing 
more emphasis on the female 
rdtel without a cause. 

Naranjo's freewheeling 
direction is complemented 
^lendidly by Deschamps - a 
charismatic leading lady who, 
although a novfoe in front of the 
camera, radiates a mesmerising 
vivacity Beginning with high-octane 
energy, re-emphasising Naranjo's 
visual flair and (ffiotographic eye, 


the film captures the impetuoiBness 
of adolescence, incorporating 
a dizzying, exhilarating tone that 
mirrors our protagonists' actions. 

Unfortunately that energy 
begins to wane during the third 
act, and as the increasingly tedious 
antics of tfese middle-class upstarts 
begins to grate, the film loses 
momentum. It becomes evident 
that I’m Gonna Explode is a cotgde 
of qoarks short of rtetonation. 

Unfortunately, Naranjo takes 
a predictable route; though, in 
feirness, while the film's dimax feels 
inevitable, it is no less moving for it. 


While not entirely successful 
in its execution a sporadic, 
energetic style makes the journey 
worthwhile, and both director and 
leading brfy are names to look out 
for in the future. Lee Griffiths 
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THE DESCENT: 
PART 2 



Pitting ferocious subterranean 
cannibalsagaina kickassladycaveis 
(this is not a euphemism), Neil 
Marshall's ThePescem is a strong 
contender for the best British horror 
film ever made. The remit for this 
second insialmeni, directed by 
original editor Jon Harris, seems 
to be don't screw up the franchise - 
and he largdy succeeds. 

Neither a great film, nor a 
badsequd. Pan 2 picks up where 
Marshall left off. Traumatised 
heroine Sarah (Shauna Macdonald) 
emerges amnesia-ridden from the 
Appalachian caves, and before 
you can say, 'Don't go back into 
that underground dealhmaze!' the 
writers contrive to make her do just 


EXAMINED LIFE 


fSEicTfflBytaijnE^ 
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There is a moment in the 2002 
documentary Derrtcto when French 
philosopher Jacques Derrida 
expresses his innetmost insecurities. 
Encased by a wall of books, the 
camera's invasive framing seeks 
to both humanise and lay bare this 
late, great literary theorist. But in 
the comfort of his Parisian studio, 
Derrida's natural evasiveness wins 
out. In this instance it becomes 
impossible to relate to the man 
behind the phBosophical fatpde - 
his pensive thoughts given no 
wider point cf context. 

By contrast. Examined Ufe is 
mote than just a superfic^ snapshot 
of a key contemporary thinker. In 
fact Astra Tbylor's doc is an entirely 
resolute affair, requiring tittle in the 
way of philosophical proficiency 
and olfering ig) an appetiang feast 
of food for thought. 



tfat. Admittedly, not very weD. 

Strong-armed into joining 
the 'Mcrsi Rescue Eqredition 
Ever Mounted by Sheriff \&ines 
(Gavan O'Heriihy) - a character 
so fucktatded you wonder how 
he walks and speaks at the same 
time - Macdonald's soon being 
lowered down a rusty mineshaft 
(also not a euphemism) into the 
gloom below. Bigmisiake. 

Besides some crusty dialogue 
("There's nothing (town here tfat 
could have done this! ' says one 
patently-rxjt-correct character) and 


endless car -in -the-fridge moments 
(see What Lies Beneath for an 
ejqctonatiton), the film eventially 
finds its feet. 

Capably shot, sctored and acted 
(parliculatly by Macdonald, who 
flips corrvincingly from catatonic 
victim to Ripley-style heroine), it 
refuses to skimp on the ctoret or the 
claustrophobia, but remains tense 
rather than scary. Hew much of this 
is down to the solidity of the film 
itself, and how much is down to the 
cleverly evoked ecfxjes of its source 
materfol is ttobarable. 


Other than an exciting 
underwater setquence and the 
comedic misadventures d Sheriff 
Vaines, there's little new here. At 
one pcant <xtr heroes even damber 
over the trorpses cf the original 
film's victims to get to safety. It's not, 
on reflectioa a bad metaphor for 
the entire enterprise. Matt Glasby 
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Eight great thinkers from 
varioirs academic disdplines and 
walks cf life ate accompanied by 
Tbytor, who incorporates a series of 
pertinent milieux to juxtapose their 
wristlirl musings. Whelher passing by 
trendy Manhattan boutiques where 
consumerism is put to the swotd, 
traversing San Franciscro's Mission 
District and contemplating sodety's 
selfishness, or examining ecolr^ 
inside a recycling plant, each 
reflection carries a resonance 
that transcends its source. 

This context ualisation aids 
Tbylor'sdeate to disentangle some 


of life's greater meanings. As she 
consciously prevents her subjects 
from simply waxing scholar^, she 
mitigates what might otherwise 
look like a leadenly academic 
agenda Jumping from one sturJous 
contemplation to another, the film 
otxasionally runstte riskofbeing 
too brainyforits own good, but 
a strategically paced narrative 
means that the audience 
in danger of cerebral overlap' 
Eccentric but always f K 
accessible, Tbylor'sbcjff-d^ V 
avoids the idiosynctasy that 
work has previously exhibitc 



In bringing philosopf^ into the 
real world. Examined Life is at 
once illuminating and intellectually 
stimulating. Adam Woodward 
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In Retrospect T^lor gets the direcbr-suhject 
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JASON SCHWARTZMAN: 
BURNING BRIGHT 
INTERVIEW BY 
MATT BOCHENSKI 
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Fritingly for a guy who played the last King of France, Jason Schwarlzman 
was bom into movie royalty. Part of the Coppola dynasty -nephew of Francis 
Ford, cousin of Sofia and Roman; son of producer Jack Schwartzman and 
actress Talia Shire - getting into FIm should have been a walk in the park. 

And, honestly, from a distance it kind of iooked like it was. He started 
at the top, in Wes Anderson’s brilliant debut, Rushmore, as iconic high 
school student Max Fisher. That kicked off a career that's seen Schwartzman 
cemented, if noton the A-llst exactly, then certainly among the bright young 
things that gravitated towards Anderson’s hipper-than-thou aesthetic. 
He starred in Roman Coppola’s bizarro soi-fi CQ. He worked with arch 
provocateurs like Jonas Akerlund and David O Russell. He co-wrote The 
Daqeeling Limitedir\ late night Paris. 

But tooks can be deceiving. Max Fisher once said, “You’ve gotta find 
something you love to do and then do it for the rest of your life." For Max, 
it was going to Rushmore. For Schwartzman, it was anything but film. 

Growing up in the ’80s, the imperial era of Arnie and Sly, Schwartzman 
admits, “I didn’t feel that I had ever found a movie that was addressing the 
feelings I was having. And I especially never thought that I would be acting in 
movies because of those guys being these larger-than-life stars. I had an inner 
feeling of not being very popular, girts didn’t talk to me. [I lacked] all the things 
that I thought you needed to be an actor, like popularity or a huge sense of 
self-confidence. I was more like a loner playing with myseH in the back jarel.' 

Schwartzman’s first love was music. ‘I gravitated towards music because 
I felt like music was speaking to me, was addressing me more directiy. And, 
you know, it wasn’t Hollywood. You could literally have a drum set or a guitar 
in your house and be making music byyourseif - coming home from school 
and putting on headphones and plying along with records. That was what 
I was relal'ng to.' 

It wasn’t untii he was 1 6 that Schwartzman experienced an epiphany 
inspired, perhaps inevitably, by his family. “I was sick and my mum want out 
and for whatever reason she rented me three movies: HaroM & Maude, The 
Graduate ar\d Dog Afternoon,' he recalls. “I watched them all night long 
over and over again, and that was the f rst time that movies ever really made 
me feel the way that music did. That was the moment - there was a warmth 
that I felt when I saw those movies and I thought, 'Whatever I do with my life, 
I gotta try and st^ as close to this warmth as possible.” 

If movies were the warmth, Wes Anderson was the fire. Schwartzman 
describes the director as “my mentor" and his “beat friend'. By the middle 
of the decade, with Anderson at the peak of his powers after The Royal 
Tenenbaums, and Schwartzman making inroads into the mainstream, the 
pair of them appeared to have the world at their feet. Joined by Sofa and 
Roman Coppola, Wes’ writing buddy Owen Wilson and old-stager Bill 
Murray, they formed what looked like a Gatsby-esque troupe of artists and 
aesthetes caught somewhere between a romantic vision of the past and an 
accelerated dash towards the future. 


Schwartzman was Tying between Europe and America, Timing Marie 
Antoinette with Sofia and writing The Darjeeling Limited with Wes. It 
sounds impossibly romantic - a life lived between late night bistros and 
exotic film sets. And indeed, says Schwartzman, it was both. “Nothing in 
the moment seems as it seems retrospectively," he says. “At the time 
I was working on Marie Antoinette in Paris, and after I’d worked 1 1-hour 
days, Wes and Roman and I would go find whatever was open and have 
dinner. And the places weren’t very nice, the food wasn’t very good, the 
coffee was always kind of cold. And it was not great, but it sounds so 
romantic in retrospect." 

But he’s keen to play down the Idea that he was part of some exclusive 
gang, especially given his own experiences growing up. The suggestion, 
he s^s, “reawakens all those feelings that I had in high school about not 
being part of things because I was such an outcast - I was never part of 
the group that I wanted to be a part of, I was alw^s by myself. So it alw^s 
makes it hurt extra deep down when I hear about these little gangs of people 
or little film movements. Even now when I read about little pockets of 
people in the film industry who all work together I’d be lying if I said I didn’t 
feel excluded from them so I’m angry at them." 

Despite the connections, the success and the authentic hipster sensibility 
(actually, m^be because of the authentic hipster sensibility), Schwartzman 
continues to find the business a struggle. “There are some actors who can 
get anything made that they want. It’s like literally ordering a pizza - they 
just kind of order a pizza and someone delivers it. For me it’s harder, it’s 
more mysterious," he says. “But I don’t really have a masterplan - I’m not 
a careerist. In my mind I wasn’t supposed to be doing this for a Irving. This 
whole thing is bizarre to me so I approach it from being inside of it and very 
much outside of it." 

And it’s not all been a smooth ride. Neither The Darjeeling Limited 
nor Marie Antoinette exactly wowed the crowds, but Schwartzman is smart 
enough to be sanguine about the twin impostors of success and failure. 
“Of course I feel it," he says of the oritioisms that come with the territory, 
“but the greatest thing about movies is that peopie can iove a movie and 
people can hate a movie and they’re both right. I think that all I can do rs the 
best that I can and work as hard as I can and just try to choose things that 
I love and hopefully they are liked and if they’re not that’s what comes from 
making anything. 

“Art and movies, that’s to me the most powerfui things that we’ve got 
as humans," he continues. “That’s what we do. That’s why we’re human. 
So we’ve just got to keep making stuff and if it’s bad you do another one; 
if that’s bad you do another one; if it’s good God bless it. I just keep 
working and try not to get too down if people don’t respond to it. Because 
this whole business is such a fucking mystery." 


interview online 




“I guess underneath it all I just 
need 10 beloved.' muses Mr Fox 
as he COTlemfiaies the prcspea of 
a ruined home, a kidnapped nephew 
and a marriage hanging by the 
thinnest d threads. Unfortunatdy, the 
same can't be said of Wes Anderson 
Anderson has been alienating 
fans for the better part of half 
a decade because he doesn't 
care about being loved. After the 
intensity of eiperierKe contained 
in Rushmore and The Royal 
Tenenbaums, his films letieated 
into East Coast pretension, mistaking 
archness for inteDi^nce, irony for 
cfHim, and cynicism for wit. 

blow at last he's rediscovered 
his mojo - and in the most unlikely 
of drcumstances.ftimasSc Mr. ftix 
is Anderscsi and Noah Baumbach's 
adaptation ofthe Roald Dahl classic. 
And what they've done with it is 
something close to alchemy. 

The bare bones are intact: the 
cunning Mr Fox (voiced by Geoige 
Qooney) steals from three wealthy 


fanners who lay siege to his home. 

A life-and-death battle of wits 
ensues in which ftierxls and family 
are cau^t in the crcsdire. Feeling 
responsible for their wellbeing, Mr 
Fox conjures a daring plan to take 
the fi^tto the enemy. So far, so 
Dahl, but almost eveiything else 
has been radically reinteipreted. 

Mr Fox himself is an uibane 
channer, a reformed thief turned 
nevtspaper columnist who dresses 
like a ninaeaith-century country 
gent (not unlike Anderson^. Tired 
of 'feeling poor', he engages his 
lawyer, Badger (BiD Murray), to buy 
him a fine new property oveiiooking 
the farms of Boggis, Bunceand 
Bean - a daily temptation that sets 
Fox's twin natures at war within. 

All the quirks that seemed to 
stymie Anderson's last two films 
here pay off in spades. Shooting 
in stunning low-fi stop-motion (a 
world away from Nick Park or Henry 
SeBckbut attuned to the influence 
of Czech animator Jan Svankmajer), 


the director's genius for production 
design comes to the fore. The sets 
are a treasure trove of quitlq' details, 
retro-gizmos and snatky in-jokes; 
Alexandre Desplat's score is skiDfully 
integrated into the action; \thile 
the herlq'-jeriq' animation gives the 
film a vintage, antique quality that 
offers a two-fingered salute to the 
genre's CG techtwcrats. 

The performances too are 
hugely likeable. George Ckxsiey 
seems to have an instinctiue grasp of 
voice acting; BQl Murray and Owen 
Wilson have enjoyable cameos; 
while Jason Schvtartzman just about 
keeps a handle on the film's most 
difficult role as Few's frustrated son. 

The question is whom the film 
is for. Anderson has given Dahl's 
story a senative, scphtsticated edge 
that's not especially child friendly 
(although in fairness he's also bolted 
on a Hollywood ending to keep 
them teppy). The tension between 
nature and nurture, the bitterness of 
broken dreams, the failures of family. 


human vindictiveness, death 
and redemption - all are explored 
here, buried bereath the fake fur 
and button eyes. 

Perhaps Anderson hasn't 
changed at all, then. Perhaps 
this isjusianotherfilmfor the 
in-crowd - as arch and urbane 
as any other; as Fox himself. 

But that's the point; here it fits. 

It works. When the right filmmaker 
and the right subject matter come 
together the result is like one of 
Faimer Bean's apples - artificial 
in many respects, but with stars 
on it nonetheless. Matt Bochenski 
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Modern moviemaking is lough; 
you pour your heart and soul into 
a film onty to throw it out to the 
baying masses to see it either held 
aloft as a masietpiece, ripped to 
shredsor- woraof aD - ignored. 

And the pressure is sutely 
intensified when you're a filmmaker 
cut from legendary cloth, emerging 
from a family that has already 
conquered the business. So spare 
a thought for Jotdan Scott, who 
has much to prove not just because 
this is her debut feature but also 
because she is the daughter of 
Ridley - father of cinematic icons 
Alien and Blade Runner - and the 
niece of Tor^, utio cornered the 
action gente with movies like 7bp 
Gtn and Days cf Thunder . 

So has this newest Scott 
followed in their footsteps with 
a big budget feature full d mind- 
blowing visuals and groundbreaking 
effects? In a word, no. Instead, Scott 
has taken a rather mote dramatic 




approach with ^ adaptation of 
Oocfes. the noyel by Sheila Kohler 
set in the confines of a South African 
all-girls boarding school. 

Moving the location to the wilds 
of the British Isles during the lb30s, 
the rartative focuses on the school's 
diving team led by the headstrong 
Di (Juno Temide) and their beautiful 
coach Miss G (Eva (Sreen). As Miss 
Gr^les the giris with tales of her 
travels, sneaks tlam dgarettes and 
lavishes them with attention, it's 
clear why she is thar fevourite But 
the arrival of newcomer Fiamma 
(Maria Valverde) soon upsets the 

As Miss G becomes fascinated 
by the free-spirited Sjoaniaid so 
jealousy and resentment among 
the other girls reaches critical mass 
until events spiral dangerously out 
of control. 

The premise is strong and the 
oonceptof a groifli of suggestible, 
pubescent girls being led down 


entirely the wrong path by an 
unhinged teacher is packed with 
potential threat. Yet all the daiket, 
p^hological elements of the original 
story lave been overshadowed by 
Scott's overwrought direction, which 
gives the whole drama the air of 
Sunrtoy afternoon TV 

This soft-focus approach 
doesn't sit well with the disiurfaing 
central thane of the manipulation 
of children, and although this 
unease may have been the intent. 

It comes across as disjointed and at 
times - particularly in the sequences 
featuring the girls indulging in 
ha ir brushing, pillow fights and 
other boarding school cliches - 
unnecessarily indulgent, bordering 
cn exploitative. 

Which is a shame because there 
are some good performances here. 
Eva Green is both mesmeriang and 
menacing as the unaable Miss G. 
convincing^ morphing from self- 
assured vixen to emotiona] predator 



across the film's running time. 

And the girls loo are solid across 
the board, with Tfemple and 
\&]verde being particularly 
memorable, sparking off each other 
as the uptight English rose and the 
eotic interloper respectively. 

Unfortunately, however, 
the strength of the cast is not 
enough to shoulder the weight 
of the film, which is heavy with 
symbolism but utterly devoid 
of momentum. And by the time 
Crocks reaches its admittedly 
shocking dtinouemeni, it's simply 
too little, loo late. Nikki Baughan 

EnjiyraEnLEventfie star |Bwerrftt« 
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ONDI TIMONER: 
ONLINE ORACLE 
INTERVIEW BY 
MATT BOCHENSKI 


FILMOGRAPHY 

ONDI TIMONER 


OndiTimoner seems at home in London. She's srtting on a roof terrace 
overlooking the city, bitching about the traffic and worrying about the 
weather. But Timoner is New York through and through. In 1998, scratching 
around to make money for her documentary. Dig!, a friend suggested she 
head down to NYC’s ‘Silicon Alle/ to check out a company called Pseudo. 
Silicon Alley was home to the city's nascent dot-com community, and 
Pseudo was the baby of one of its leading lights. Josh Harris. 

Harris is one of the most inscrutable - and at the same time one of the 
most over-exposed - of the early internet pioneers. Routinely described 
as 'the Warhol of the web', he made then lost millions through a network 
of online TV shows, 15 years before YouTube had popularised the idea of 
internet video. 

But Harris was so much more than a millionaire super geek. He was an 
authentic visionary who realised early on in the web's development that this 
was a tool that could bring people together in prs/lously unimaginable ways. 
And with thaL he decided, would be an opportunity for a smart, wealthy 
and ruthless operator to expose people's desperate desire for fame and 
connection through a series of elaborate stunts. 

The most sophisticated of these stunts was the art project Ouret; We 
Live in Public, a proto- Srg Brother bunker that hosted a hundred of Harris' 
friends fora millennium party in New York. There were pods to sleep in, 
a single open shower, toilets with no cubicles and cameras covering every 
inch of the underground space. There was also a shooting gallery with live 
ammunition and regular, physically intimidating interrogations. 

As Timoner's new film, I'Ve Live in Public, shows, the experiment 
ended with a police raid and Harris himseH turning angrily on his patrons. 
The f Im Is named tor Harris' next project, welivBinpublic.com, in which he 
and his girlfriend acted out their relationship - and painful separal'on - via 

Her film, says Timoner, is about “the dark side of the internet - It's the 
dark side of the way we behave." Harris, who suffered with his own demons, 
had a cynical, even nihilistic view of people's desire for fame; one that has 
been borne out by the rise of reality TV. But Timoner has bigger things 
on her mind: her masterstroke is to tie Harris' early experiments into the 
pervasive expansion of the internet rto all aspects of our Hves from Facebook 
to Twitter to the iPhone and beyond. 

Describing Harris as “a cautionary tale", Timoner explains; “We're 
addicted to the internet in 10 short years. It really begs the question 'where 
are we headed from here?’ I'm not s^ing that Josh is us," she continues, 
“I'm saying we're the people in the bunker and Josh is Facebook. We're all 
ri this bunker and when weaccept the terms and conditions [of online sites] 

we're doing the same thing that they did when they walked into the bunker. 


We don't feel like tiat because we're sittrig in our house and it's comfortable 
and whatever, but we're not reading the terms and conditions, we're just 
clicking because we don’t have time, we don't care, we don't think there's 
any nsk involved, it feels very innocuous. But really these companies that are 
providing an incredible platform for us to connect are also exploiting us." 

But what of anybody who's managed to resist the ubiquity of Facebook? 
Timoner believes that the idea of disconnection affects all of us regardless. 
“I think from the moment we're born and our umbilical cord is cut we look 
tor away not to be alone," she s^. “We engage in relationships, we join 
groups, we join cults, we join churches and now the ultimate way to do that 
IS the internet because there's always somebody on the other side. But at 
the same time as it’s connecting us, rt's disconnecting us from our physical 
lives and the idea of friendship." 

Much like Dig!, the film's production took on a warped life of its own 
as Timoner was sucked into Harris’ world. Having showed him an early out 
of the bunker material (an experience that Timoner says she “didn't enjoy 
at all"), Timoner returned from Sundance to find that Harris had got into 
her apartment and stolen the master tapes. An assistant editor (who later 
apologised after going through AA> gave up the keys after Harris threatened 
to pull the plug on the funding. 

The online visionary had learned the first law of the reality TV jungle: 
“He was the puppet master and here I was controlling his image and he 
didn't like that," explains Timoner. “He couldn't handle it because at the time 
he was doing weliveinpublic.com and he was getting totally assaulted by 
the chatterers and made fun of, and he was just really hating himseH and his 
girlfriend was leaving him and he was losing all his money so he had all this 
stuff going on in his life." 

Eventually, Tmoner came back on the project with creative control and 
a new perspective as social networking sites began their inexorable rise. 
But her relationship with Harris was irreparably damaged. “I didn't like him at 
all," she admits. “He's missing a very core human trait, like an ethical/moral 
core. He'll screw anybody over. Everything’s a game to him. Even now. Even 
after being off the grid. Even since Sundance. It's got to the point where 
I'm gonna walk from the project if he continues because I can't be working 
for this guy. He doesn’t make rational decisions and I don’t believe in his 
business sense. But at the same time I have compassion for him." 

That is Timoner's strength as a filmmaker. Just as she found the heroic 
side in Dig!'s Anton Newoombe, she's able to humanise this flawed and 
opaque individual who was so far ahead of the gams that he wasn't able 
to grasp the consequences. 







While spending seven years 
foDowing The Dandy Warhols 
and Brian Joneslovvn Massac te for 
rock-doc classk; Dig!, director Ondi 
Timoner was putting in an even 
bigger stint on a quite different film. 

V/e Lite in Public is the result 
of 5,000 hours of footage that 
dates back to 1999, ihe heyday 
of Josh Harris. Harris was a man 
ahead of his lime visionaty founder 
of Pseudo.cOTn, the first online 
TV channel, he was worth S85 
million before the age of 40, 

Pan of New York's Silicon 
Alley, Harris became a major 
player in the ci^s avant-garde 
art scene, bankroDingasetiesof 
extravagant prefects, Forhismost 
notorious stunt. Quiet tt^Liuein 
Pubfic, he built a huge bunker tlal 
hosted a hedonistic millennium 
party in which every participant 
was recorded 24/7. 

Bart-proio-teality TV project, 
part -concentration camp, the 
bunker eqieriment crashed and 


burned, it pre-figured Harris' 
own personal and financial collapse 
as his obsession with the interna - 
and, more specifically, the way 
it could be channeled to fuel 
people's desire for conreaion 
at any cost - began to exert a 
destnxetive pressure on his life. 
And that's before he started 
turning up to business meetings 
dressed as a clown calted Lovey 
V/e Line in PubBc is, in part, 
a merciless portrait of a radical 
entrepreneur with seismic 
pathologies. C^tured on camera 
through sttaighl-up interviews, 
but more tellingly through archive 
footage that includes a brutal 
taped message to his dying mother 
(Harris refused to see her) and 
web cam clips d his disintegrating 
relationship with girlfriend Tanya 
Corrin, Harris is revealed to be the 
cbssic little b<^ lost. As a chDd, his 
only source of emotional susterance 
was the television; andasarran, 
it'sonly through the mediation 


(and vaidalion) of technology 
that Harris can really understand 
the concept d intimacy. 

Less convincingly. We Live in 
Public is a warning In Timoner's 
eyes, Harris is a symbol of what 
happens when you break down 
the boundaries between technology 
ard the self. As our private thoughts 
are uploaded to publio places and 
Facebook friends replace the real 
thing, our feelings of connection 
mask the reality that we are isolating 
ourselves in an artifidal world 
Perhaps for a younger 
generation these concerns ring 
true Iftf^y're not online dotl^y 
exist? But for Timoner to presu^xse 
that we're all heading this way 
ignores the fact that for every 
Facebook and MySpace addict, 
there are thousands d people for 
whom life continues as usual, 
ntere's more weight in her 
argument that the corporations 
behind these social networking 
giants have assumed dangerously 


invasive rights over the material 
that grows out of our lives, but 
this is tlK iiKvitable consequence 
of a new technology that has 
grown with phenometHl speed, 
not adoomsday scenario. 

What Timoner has done 
for sure is assemble another 
documentaiy of monumental scope. 
She has a priceless knack for being 
in the right place at the right lime, 
allied to a filmmaker's instinct for 
narrative, and a joumaislic tenacity. 
There's no one else like her out 
there. Matt Bochenskl 
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THE BULL 




Channeling the abstract 
absuidity of Money Python, and 
the gleeful comic lomfoolery 
of Carry On, Bunn^i and theBtiD 
is very misth a case of back to 
the future for Bribsh comedy. 

Billed as 'the Mighty Boosh 
movie'. Bunny is the brainchild 
of Fbul King, the writer/director 
vtho made his name on the comerfy 
series set in London's East End. 
And though Bunr^ is its own beast, 
a lot of what made the Boosh tick 
is present hete- the wild flints of 
imagination; the paranoid fanta^; 
not to mention the epic silliness, the 
great one-lineis and the ubiquitous 
Julian Barratt and Nod Fielding. 

But it's telling that those two 
take a back seat. Ourhetoesare 
Stephen (Ed Hogg) arxl his best 
mate Bunny (Simon Famaby) 
whose European road trip is 
re-lived through a series of oSkilter 


flashbacks from Stephen's flat - 
an OCD nightmate that mirrots, 
blurs with and eventually becemes 
his own twisted brain space. 

The road trip, it ttanspiies, did 
not go well. After hooking up with 
Spanish waitress EDoisa (\feidnica 
Echegui) in a Fblish Mr Krab (a 
(fitter incited - as all things should 
be - by SpongeBobSquorePonts), 
the thresome set off for Seville, 
a semi-mythical location where Ittve 
win be l<3st, hearts win be broken 
and lives win be changed torever, 

Thou^ inspired by the nkes 
(tf Lynch, Gilliam and Danny Bovle, 
King is no TV (dancer imitating his 
heroes. He dertonstrates the same 
ratural gift for cinema as Ed tzar 
Wright, but unHke the Spocaf crew, 
y(3u get the sense that he won't be 
tooling around the co^ mainstream 
(3f British cinema. There's an 
anarchic spirit, a crazed creativity 


to Bunny and the Bull that puts 
it out of sight of its peers. 

The B(X]sh aesthetic works 
brilliantly on the big screen. 
'Eurcqte' is evoked through a 
grab bag of increasingly deranged 
caidboatd cuttxits and DIY effetas. 
It's Gondrv on add, spinning 
cartwheels through a gymnasium 
for the imagination. It's also shaip- 
tongued, emotional^ honest and 
above all very very funny. 

With While Llehinin' barely 
having slipped from cinemas, 

Ed Hogg continues to kill it as 
a pecnjliar^ twenty-fitst century 
lead - whip-thin, moist-eyed 
arvl metrosexual. But it's Simcji 
Famaby who steals the show: 
charismatic, confident and with 
a liquid baritrme delivery. He also 
gets the film's best line - a piece 
of grammar-slash-love advitre 
that every man should foll(3w. 


This is, in a sense, a 'mall' 
film. Low budget, no real stars, 
unlikely to pby abrrjad. But it's 
so much more than that, too. 
Bunny and the Bull is an original, 
inventive, otxasionally startling 
British cornet^ that sh(3wcases a 
breakout talent in Paul King. There's 
no (toubt he could follow a vrell- 
trodden path to bl(xkbuster glory, 
but you get the feeling that he'd 
rather take the road less travelled. 
Lucly us. Matt Bochetiski 
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KELLY MACDONALD: 
NEVER THE BRIDE 
INTERVIEW BY 
JOSH WINNING 


SELECT FILMOGRAPHY 

KELLY MACDONALD 



If there's a delicale thread linking any of Ifetly Macdonald’s film projecls It's 
her continual return to the role of maid; which is sort of poetic considering 
that's the profession she left behind post- Trainspotting. 

Possessed of an innate fragility, this trait has landed the 33-year-old 
Glaswegian low-key roles as a housemaid in both the fantastical Nanny 
McPhes and the star-heavy Gosford Parit, wHIe Martin Scorsese's upcoming 
HBO project Boardwalk Empire cas^ her as a downtrodden Irish immigrant. 
The latter, a protential TV series set in the 1920s lor which Macdonald recently 
filmed the pilot, involves “dolled up people, but unfortunately I’m not one of 
them. It's alw^s the w^; never the bride, alw^s the bridesmaid,'' she laughs. 

Softly spoken and delicately attractive, neither a glamorous Tinseltown 
deity nor adismissible plain Jane, Macdonald brings a natural sensitivity to 
each of her roles. Which is perhaps why Mchael Keaton chose her lor the lead 
character in his debut directing gig. The Merry Gentleman, a Christmas-set 
yarn, sees Macdonald plying domestic abuse victrr Kate. Having fled herstap- 
lappy husband and moved to Chicago, Kate is hopeful for a new start. But it 
seems that no matter where she turns, trouble is lurking around the comer. 

H'sa tricky role, unforgiving in ris portr^al of a woman who is continualiy 
victimised but has no clue howto remove herself from a bad situation. Actors 
often say that they don’t judge their characters, but did Macdonald ever 
just feel like shaking some sense into Kate? “Yeah, you do, you're willing 
her to just get out of Dodge," she admits. “I think she just sort of lets things 
happen to her. H's really unfortunate the people and the attention that she 
seems to attract by not really doing very much. She's the kind of person 
that you would walk past in the street, but lor some reason she has these 
people around her." 

Though adept at adopting accents. The Merry Gentleman was unusual 
in that it allowed Macdonald to retain her Scottish burr - even though she'd 
proven she could more than hold her own with a Yank twang in No Country 
For Old Men. But that presented its own problems. “My husband pointed 
out that if I’m doing my own accent I complain that it’d be easier to get into 
the character if I was doing an accent. And then if I'm doing an accent 
I complain," Macdonald pkes. “So I think I’m always struggling." Ignoring 
the accent problems, how did she lose herself in the role of a victim? “You 
take things as they tjome," she says. “It helped being in a different city. 
It helped that I was kind of an outsider in a way. and not from there." 

As for f rst-time director Keaton: “He wasn't what I expected. I think of 
Beetlejuice and Batman. I imagined this really frenetic, insane person but 
he was really sweet. I think he’s amazing. I wouldn't be able to direct and 


be in a scene. It wasn't really any different from being direcled by somebody 
that had directed before." 

Hardly a jaunty flick despite its festively apt title. The Merry Gentleman 
represents an Interesting merging of Macdonald's disparate career threads 
thus far. Distinctly adult in rjontent and tone, it also allows her a few crafty 
comic blushes that have thus tar been relegated to her more kiddie-friendly 
fare. Though her CV often reads like a love letter to dramatic doo-hickies 
{Trajnspott'ng and No Country, as well as The Girl in the Cafe and State of 
Play), there are also lighter flourishes of family entertainment dotted about 
like daisies. 

“The children's thing was a bit of a happy accident, really," Macdonald 
nods. “H's really enjoyable being in films that children love. Emma Thompson 
IS amazing. She’s just done another Nanny McPhee actually. I'm gutted 
that I couldn’t be in it. They're just ajoy, thosefims." 

Kid flicks aside, though, Macdonald remains most famous for her nail- 
chomping debut alongside Ewan McGregor in 1996's fast-and-hard 
Trainspotting. Nigh on 13 years later, does it feel like a lifetime ago? “H 
does. An awful lot has happened since then in my life," Macdonald says. 
“It felt like a door was cbsing on a part of my life before. I tried to go back 
after we'd f nished Aiming, I went back to my old bar job after getting people 
to cover tor me. But It def nrtely feels quits a while ago." 

With book sequel Porno having burned up the bestseller lists, would 
Macdonald ever consider going back to film a belated follow-up? Or would 
thoughts of 'been there, done that' stop her? “Well, that would be a thought. 
I don't know. I haven’t read it. The ciaraotera would have moved on, I imagine, 
'cos everybody's older. My character will have grown up quite a bit, she 

Whatever Macdonald moves onto nert, it will continue a career trajectory 
that has barely paused despite the birth of her son last year. She's already 
been nominated for a BAFTA, a Golden Globe and bagged an Emmy, 
though she remains wary of the attention that she receives, “ft's actually 
really stressful," she laughs. “I want to say it's lovely, it's enjoyable, it's 
flattering, but it actually just ends up being stressful, and that’s the only 
thing it is. Annoyingly, all the attention seems to be on frooksi And I don’t 
do that very well. You know, there are certain people who are really good 
at it, and are interested in It. And I always feel like I'm going to a wedding." 
Always the maid, neverthe bride. For now. 




Ex-Batman Michael Keaton Frazier (Kelly Macctonald) is hoping Meriy this ain'i. Juxtaposing in contemporary Hollywood, 

has done something quite to make a fresh go of itinOiicago. Kaie'sconstani victim with Frank's Unafraid of stillness, Keaton 

remaikable for his directorial Having fled an abusive marriage, constant kDlerisanintetesting ruse, allovts Gentiemon's leisurely plot 

debut. Ignoring the market that she's got anew job, a new pad and Macdonald and Keaton gel to unravel a fraotion too slowly, 

remembers his quirky '80s glory and a fading blackeye that she admirably, each closed off to the but proves a dab hand when it 

days, as well as those \tho know employs all manner of cover-up world in their own ways yet hopeful comes to character. Unsurprisingly, 

him for his myriad comedy roles, fantasies to explain away. When of absolution and new futures. he's an actor's director, drawing a 

TheMeroiCJenttemonseesKeaton she spots a man standing on the "'ibu strike me as quite a private fantastic perfoimance from Bobby 

muscling into previously unexplored roof-edge of the building across person," notes Kale, "I'm quite Clarmavale, and pitching an effective 

territory - the emotional drama. the street from her office, she yells a private person, too." And she portrayal of assassin Frank as a 

Not only that, but he's made the out, and believes she has scared is, but she's also - annoyingly- disiDusioned loner who's lost aD 

ambitious ctedsion to take on the off a potential suicide attempt. the son of thankless character value in life Josh Winning 

dual reqtonsibility of director and Unbeknownst to her, the who exhibits scteam-al-the-screen 

leading man. A recipe for disaster? man on the roof is Frank Logan, behaviour. A person to whom AulCipBlOdKeaEin In the dliectofschslr? 

It very vtell could be, and andhe'sjust shot cneof Kate's things happea Kale is portr^ed Jnusiial. Will Ib be the IHwSeanPeniKir 

TheMerry Gentleman isnot co-workers. An assassin by as tl* slightly gormless eye of an the new NICDIbs Cage?© 

without its faults. But playing profession, Frank is suffering from increasingly exasperating storm, 

Frank Logan, a man of dubious pneumona arxl a serious case of despite Macdonald's best efforts. BljOimient KeaBnlaebS Itleai), IBver 

morals and even more dubious the festive blues. Drawn to Kale, On the plus side, Keaton the amothertng hl3 (Saret® ra. Ifs kind of altw, 

motives, Keaton las gifted himself he orchestrates a happenchance directorwisely draws a leaf from though. © 

his most rewarding character meeting, and a tentative friendship Qini East'Mood’s book. Keeping 

in years; and therein lies one develops between the two. But the framing neat, his style is In BBlraspecl Slliprlslng^ BStialnedand 

of Gentleman's quiet strengths. caneilher of their pasts ever be the kind of unobtrusive classical linflashy, feOEinS dllOCtOhal debut IS clsasy 

Christmas is in the air, and Kale forgotten, or forgiven? filmmaking that is a dying breed IflKtOiieiwheliriug. © 
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Investing the ethnographic 
documeniary with sly wil and 
wry absurdity, Seigei DvortsewDy's 
TUIpon is a quiet revelation. Amid 
the scouring sarels of a Kazakh 
desert, a young man, Askhat (Askhat 
Kuchenol»’ekov), searches for a 
wife and a flock. This is no ea^ task 
\ttien he shares a ctowded yurt with 
his sister Samal (Samal Esljamova) 
and her irritable husband Orvjas 
(OndasBesikbasov), arvl the only 
woman for miles around is the 
elusive Utlpan. Sitting behind 
a curtain with a veil pulled tightly 
across her face, TUlpan is a stor^ 
symbol of implacability with no 
inteteslin her hapless suitor. 

Unfolding in glac^ lakes, 
Dwjtlsevoy'sfilm has an observant, 
anthropological edge. Life in the 
desert is biller - a cycle of struggle 


in which survival isacrud victory. 
The pace and nature of this life 
are superbly studied in a series 
of wide, wide, wide-an^ed shots, 
in which the foregrounded 'action' 

- the grazing of sheep, the esidled 
^mesofchildren-hinlsaia loiaBly 
of nature that exists around and 
beyond the frame 

But it's no mere museum 
piece. Though beset by financial 
and technical troubles during 
production (not least because 
of the remote location shoot), the 
fetes finally shone on Dvonsevoy 
while his camera was rdling. Happy 
accidents give the film a surrealist 
air - two donkejs charge into frame 
to male; a concerned camel stalks 
the makeshift ambulance that's 
carrying her son. In that sense, 
Tlilpon is a glorious patchwork. 


a synthesis of 'found' til* and careful 
construction that ma^^gnooihly 
from the sublimeJ^e ri ' 

Natural performances at 
to the realism, and thou^ the 
cast are largely non-professional. 
Dvortsevoy has the confidence 
to shoot a series of striking and 
sensitive close-ups amidst the 
panoramas. For all that life on the 
steppe is harsh, it is also intimate, 
as a delicate scene in which the 
famOy comb each other's hair 
shows. Special mention deserves 
to go to Bereke Hirganbayev as a 
liaclordriver obsessed with Boney 
M's 'Rivers of Babylon'. Despite 
owning the only form of motorised 
transport for miles, it is that song, 
rather than the machine itself, 
that symbolism the poignant, 
impossible dream of escape. 



And yet Askhat wiD abide - 
because tfat is wftat life demarxls, 
and those demands must be 
answered. In the film's most 
memorable scerK, Askhat helps 
a sheep give birth ever a single, 
lO-minute take. Beyond metaphor 
and meditation, this scene is 
a profoundly simple statement 
about the facts of life in the desert. 
There may not be much place for 
hope, but there is an austere kind 
of beauty, if you're prepared to 
look. Matt Bochenskl 

Antispilim. ADexancally elleiiciiltiiie is gives 
sveiis. Let^ltinitlussmettiisgtQS^ O 

EfloriTieiit A 9SSM esdliissy tireina. O 

ti REtrospait A Herciilesstsskfiesi the iliiecffir 
and one Ida desertes lii Rnd an audience. O 



[n his debut feature. Glue. 

Alexis Dos Sanlos presented an 
often raw and uncompromising 
examination of teenage life in 
Argentina. In Unmade Beds he 
continues to pursue his intetest 
in the lives of young people, with 
an eye to estplotinga genetation 
that is increasingly becoming 
dispossessed from both famflial 
and national connections. 

Axl (Fernando Tieh/e) arrives 
in Britain to search for his long lost 
father. Along tl« vtay he becomes 
involved with Mike (Iddo Gddbeig) 
and Hannah (Katia Winter), whose 
bohemian lifestyle teals to a world 
ofexdting encounters, temporary 
homes and many hangovers. 


noiBY 



Cleverly employing the florid 
self-consciousness of the thealte 
world into which it offers us 
a glimpse. Me and Otscn Welies 
eBcils an irresistible gtia 
Richard Linklaier's 
coming-of-age comerfy romance 
- based on Robert Kaplow's 
hislotical ficlion novel - follows 
one extraordinary week in the 
life of teenage sturtenl Richard 
(Zac Efron) . Rucked from the 
street by director Otson Welles 
(Christian McKay) to play a 
minor role in his notorious 1937 
Mercury Theatre production of 
Julius Qiesar, Richard is thrust 
into the exciting, unpredictable 
whirlwind of Broadway. The 
result is a heady baptism of fire 
that proffers romance, heartbreak 
and the early buds of manhood. 



MeanvliBe, \feta (Deborah Francois) 
tries to recapture a failed relationship 
with the deli^tfuDy monikered 
X Ray Man (Michiel Huisman) by 
taking Fiolaroid pictures. SooiVera 
and Axl will discover each other in 
this world of random meetings. 

In some ways Unmade Beds 
harks back to tke 'Swinging London' 
films of the '60s, re-inventing the 
city as the ultimate in urban cool. 
It's a place where the drink flows 
freely, new people a te always 
around the comer and responsibility 
is merely a word in the dicticaiaty. 


Dos Santos employs a 
free-wheeling nanative with 
dreamlike sequences. This tangible 
atmcsphere takes precedence over 
any clear through-line, meaning 
that the film can sometimes prove 
to be a bit of a mess. But it's all 
done with such exuberance and 
enthustesm tlat you team to love 
it regardless. Francois and Tielve 
manage to engage in their roles, 
with the rest of the cast clearly 
havinga lot of fun. 

Certainly it's refreshing to see 
a film about youth that doesn't 


resort to the cliches of drug 
abuse gone wrong. While its lack 
of tHirative thrust can tender it 
a Bttte too locse for its own g3od. 
Unmade Beds still manages to charm 
and entice. Laurence Boyce 

AntcIpal’Dd Dcs SatiQs'f istfeature Itas haf 
[Tsny eagerly sdticipatliig Ills lollow-iip.O 

Eioymetit TIte llm sets upamrld that piavas 
liipQ ifihahlt.andtheaaiifiitti^kia preat O 

la Ratruspect An liftcyttical calebratlofiof 
copfflmporatyyoiith.O 



From a wide-eyed Richard, 
whose desite for fame is rewaided 
with a one-line stage presence; 
to an aspiring writer who dreams 
of publication in The New Yorken 
to a precociously talented Orson 
Welles on the cusp of greatness, 
Linklater's film sug^sts a nostalgic 
commitment to the materiality of 
the American Dream. 

Firmly locating ORjortunity 
and reward in the realm of the 
metropolis. Me and Orson Welles 
hints at an impatience with 
the apparent limitations of the 
provinctel, represented here by 


the stifling confines of Richaid's 
classroom walls For Richaid, it is 
only amid the flurry of the dty that 
the lines cf Julius Giesiir wrill finally 
come to Hfe. 

Hie narrative idealism of 
Linklater's film sits in h^py tapport 
with the spirit of prtKperity that 
took hold of 1 930s America. But 
this optimism imbues even the film's 
darker moments with a saccharine 
lustre. That Richard's love interest, 
Sonja (Qaire Danes), effeaively 
prestitutes herself by sleeping with 
influential directors to advance her 
career, forexampte, isatessonhe 


accepts with fleeting complaint. 

It is a disquieting reality that the 
audierKe is not asked to question. 
This tonal narrowness makes 
for an easy and enjoyable ride 
but the result is a film that is 
disaRjointingly scant on human 
depth. Emma Paterson 

AntcipatiDn. Zee Efron's back catalopjs 
wariants scopbcisrr.O 

EnjDymeot Siiper-coated qinck-wlffirlruss 
andfimperfc[Trarasaple[% O 

In RelrospecL Cberrred biitpotsaffid.0 
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PAPER HEART 



Mcholas Jasenovec's Paper Heart 
is a strange confection. Set up like 
a tun-of-the-mill doc, filmmaker 
Mck (actual^ played cti screen 
by actor Jake M Johnson; the 
first due that all is not as it seems) 
introduces us to Chinese-American 
comedienne CharlyneYl. Yi is cute 
andpeppy but deqjiteher upbeat 
outlook she firmly believes that she 
win never find true love. 

Accordingly, she and Nick 
travel across America interviewing 
various ordinary people - from 
childhood sweethearts celebrating 
50-plus years of marriage to a 
young couple on their wedding 
day - about the secrets behind 
fasting love. And then she meets 
actor Michael Cera. His attraction 



Price-fixing in the agro-business 
may not seem like an obvious 
topic for a black comedy but 
Thel/^FTTiant! is a definite return 
to form for Steven Soderfaer^. 

Matt Damon plays Mark 
Whitacre, a direaor at Midwestern 
agricultural firm ADM who doesn't 
so much blow the whistle as play 
the entire wind section on the shatfy 
goings-on at the upper levels of his 
firm. Unfonunately, the FBI a^nt 
assigned to the case (Scott Bakula) 
doesn't realise vthat's realty going on 
with Whitacre until it's far too late. 

Tb say ar^ more would 
ruin one of the film's chief joys, 
which is sharing the FBI's growing 
awareness of Whitacre's unreliability 
as the plot thickens. Based on a 
true story. The Infomani! skips from 
country to country and boardroom 



to her is instantly apparent 
whereas she takes some time to 
ccsne around to his ge^ charms 
But sure enough, a relationship 
develops - all documented by 
Nick's unblinking camera 
Whether you view it as 
a clever and insightful treatise 
on the indefirable rature of true 
love or a lightweight, rom-com 
mockumentaiy hybrid, there's no 
der^g Pap0‘ Heart's good-Mtured 
charm. Once you get your head 
around the conceit that most of it 
is scripted, you can settle back and 


to boardroom in a narrative 
tfHt would be incomprdiensible 
in lesser hands. 

The film's main focus is 
Whitacre himself - a deluded 
famasist who, whether fiddling with 
his wire-tapped briefcase during 
a business meeting or giving a 
deadpan account of his joum^ into 
the office to his hidden microphone, 
cuts a dangerously idiotic, self- 
obsessed figure. Big laughs come 
from the film's repeated tendency 
of fading out from the action 
and instead listening in on the 
bizarre non-sequiturs running 



appreciate that its study of 
romance is based on universal 
truths (indeed, Cera and Yi had 
been dating for some time in real 
life wten they made the film). 

The film is clearly a piece 
of extended performarx;e art 
from the creative mind of Yi - 
a cine-essay on the cliches and 
forced feelings that are so often 
mistaken for romance. The setf that 
she is portraying on screen is just 
one facet of her personality distilled 
down to a childlike innocence, 
underlined by her use of paper 


dolls to act out the various tales 
of love and loss she hears along 
her journey. Like Yi herself, the film 
may seem at times rather nave in 
its outlook, but it's also honest and 
entertaining. Nikki Baughan 

AnticipitiDn. Is its [teuirsfitary? Is itacciredy? 
M wlutiHiHlIis CliBr|yuYl?0 

EnjoVDiEit It's part See, part rcir-coTi Artit tove 
giafitllO 

ti Retrospact Caia lias diiirpedYl ifi leal llta. 

But la itapuPliatystupt?© 



through Whitacre's head, taking 
in everything from polar bears to 
Japanese vending machines. 

Soderbergh keeps things light- 
hearted even when the narrative 
turns dark in the film's final third, 
playing up the comedy with some 
well-observed period touches and 
a jaunty score from Marvin Hamisch. 

But much of the credit for The 
&iformani''s success should be given 
to Damon. Chubby, bewigged and 
sporting a gooty pencil moustache, 
the actor catches Whitacre's mixture 
of naivety and self-importance to 
perfection. After the straight-faced 


brawn of the Bourne trilogy, 
it's easy to foiget that Damon 
is a talented character actor. 

The fri^rnnom! might be feather- 
light, but it's to his credit that this 
is one of the most enjoyable films 
in months. Dan Stewart 

Antiapition. Ijnk^ like acofrieversim d 
Wwto. Could bfi boripg.© 

Enjivraeit Who knew fflpESiftp corpora 
[oalprectloe could he this much fun? O 

In RetrospBct A great peitimance hy Dantn. 
Qesartesthe exclamation mark In the title. O 








Stephen Poliakoff holds a 
seemingly untouchable place in 
British TV But beneath the best that 
BBC budgets can mustw lies some 
ropey plotting and characterisation. 
His raurn to film could prove a 
long-deferred reality check. 

Set on the brink of World 
Warn but framed by a present- 
day revelatory tarrative, starting 
Romola Garai and Juno Tem^de 
and centred on an upper crust 
family (headed by a politically 
involved patriarch and largely 
absent, gardening-obsessed mother) 
idling around their vast country 
pile, the ghost of Aicnemati looms 
peculiarly large over Glorious39. 

Such parallels mostly just make 
you wish you were watching the 



Harry Brown (Michael Caine) 
lives alone on an estate swarming 
with teens trussed up like mini 
gangsters. Not even the pub 
where he plays chess with old 
chumLeonaid (David Bradley) 
is safe - even there, the blighters 
parade iDe^ substances in blinding 
dayB^t. Oh, the youth of today. 
And thin^ are about to get 
worse, "I'm scared all the lime, 
Harry,' vAimpeis Leonard, before 
he is hacked to death in the nearby 
underpass. Asked by D1 Frampton 
(Emily Mortimer) if his ftiend had 
expressed any corx;ems, Harry 
shrugs. 'Just kids,' he grufe. But, 
now burning with a blistering 
sense of purpose, Harry fas a plan: 
armed with his own artillery he's 
detetmined to clean the rilf raff off 
the estate no matter wlat the cost. 


better of the two films - though 
maybe they're intended to throw 
us off the scent. That said, you'd 
have to have dfactoty blindness 
not to sense that something fishy is 
up as soon as Bill Nicy's Alexander 
Keyes appears, acting with far 
too much creepity placid paternal 
benevolence not to be a Grade 
A psycho. The eldest K^'es child, 
Anne (Garai), isslow tocatchon, 
but after finding a record in an 
outhouse that plays government 
secrets, she begins to sense that 
all is not well. 


Make no bones about it: 
this tale of vigilante vengeance 
is Meant Tb Shock. Bursting out 
of the starting gate with a dizzying, 
phone-tecotdedatta;kona young 
mother, and climaxing in a violent 
orgy of blood and fire, director 
Daniel Barber shoves it all up 
there on-screen, unapologetic 
and fiercely in-your-face. 

The moralising may be as 
subtle as a kick in the teeth, but 
Harry Brotun isn't really corKerned 
with realism. This is a horror movie 
vision ofa very possible future, 
where the valt^ of yesteryear have 


The increasingly camp air of 
menace is actually pretty er^oyable, 
and the conspiracy Anne finds 
herself at the heart of - involving 
an ultra-conservative British efite 
desperate to preserve the status quo 
at any ccst - is an interesting spin on 
pre-war Appeasement policy. 
Honing in on this historical grey 
area makes a change from patriotic 
portrayalsof wartime Britain, and 
while Ffoliakoff 's tale is clumsily 
unspoded, its telling is evocative. 
While war remains uncertain, the 
world and its inhabitants are bathed 


been cemented o\er by an ASBO 
uprising. The cartoon violence is 
indeed shocking but in a histrionic 
way. And the sensationalism 
extends to the film's troublesome 
teen^ bruised, animalistic vagrants 
dvkarfed in ridiculousness only by 
a grotesque, scarred drug dealer. 
The police, by contrast, are 
ineffecttal, toffee-nosed fools. 

Caine, at least, is fantastic. 
Playing Harry like a retired 
Jack Carter, he brings much- 
needed pathcs to the film's loud 
pontifioating, and softens its rough 
edges with some dark cornet^. 


in inviting autumnal cofouts and 
a prelapsatian glow. When the 
stage set of reality fas been stripped 
ba;k. 'It's like living on the moon,' 
as one character says, suddenly 
refleaed in the chilling blue light 
like a corpse. Sophie Ivan 

AntcipatiDd BBC [urtid dreinaopstettiiti:. O 

Bijovineot Pxy, ptettyaodwell acted- with 
atalptairoftligridciilaiis. 0 

In RetnspecL llclikaly te haw attycfie rewtiPcp 
the history beaks, but epipyeble exupb. 0 


But there'salways that nagging 
feeling that Barber could have 
forged a far more affecting film by 
employing a defter touch. As it is, 
Harry Brown's social commentary is 
drowned out by a scream of bullets 
arxl profanity. Josh Winning 

AiHlcIpatiDii, Revan^ dthe QAPs! Brlop 
opthacarrtapc.O 

EcjoyriieDt Its bbodyaod brutal, acd as ever 
the top as ariythlpp by DueribriTarantix . 0 

In Retrospect Ean Taito 's rrearKr older 
brother: but Its hark is worse than Its bite. O 
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Winning the Palme d'Or at 
Cannes is a decidedly mixed 
blessing. For all the films that gD 
onto win other major avtatds and 
pierce the international mainsneam 
- Roman Rolartski 's The Ranist. 
Jane Campion 's The Piano - ihere 
are those lhat remain in atthouse 
purgatory, like the Dardenne 
brothers ' L’&ijam or Nanni Moretti's 
The Sen's Room . The anti-religious 
sentiment of Michael Haneke's 
blesi film, which vwjn the avtard 
earlier this year, may seal its fete 
in the latter tategory. Let us hope 
nol, for The While Ribbon is ihe 
Austrian diiecjor's rrosi ambitious 
and moa accessible film to date. 

Haneke's crud streak, expressed 
so violentlyin both the original and 
his Hollywood remake of Funnv 
Games , is tempered here in favour 
of a claustrophobic atmosphere 
of oppression. The year is 1913. 
In a rural German village still 


overseen by a feudal landlord, 
the small Proteaant conmunity 
is rocked by a series of unexpfeined 
events each more violem than the 
last. As the townspeople slowly 
turn in on themselves, a young 
schoolteacher begim to su^ect 
that his pupDs may not be as 
innocent as they seem. 

If you've ever seen a Haneke 
film, you'll know better than 
to expect a safisfying resolution 
to the various mysteries he sets 
up, but this film comes closer to 
it than a;^ of his others. In the 
first lines of the film, the narrator 
solemnly intones that the events 
we are about to see "might clarify 
some things that happened in this 
country." On a simplistic level we 
are seeing the seeds of Nazism 
being sewn, but that diminisl^ the 
scopeof Haneke'sintentions. This 
film is about how all communities 
ruled by religious repression 


are doomed to self-destruct. 

The deeply ojnservative pastor 
(played with terrifying severity by 
Butghart Klaussner) is the closest 
this film has to a villain; a man 
vt^iose disciplinarian zeal ends ip 
compting more tlan it inpires. 

Haneke has said that The 
White Ribbon is a film about the 
'roots of evO', and it is appropriate 
that it most resembles a horror 
film. The painterly black and vAite 
cinematography and the pervasive 
feeling of menace makes this a 
kind of Villaee of the Damned for 
the cerebral set. 

Which is not to say it's an 
entirely dark film. There are 
moments of aveetness, particularly 
in the schoolteacher's shy, bumbling 
courtship of the landlord's nanny, 
that show Haneke is not simply 
a gloom merchanL But that streak 
of cruelty is not completely absent; 
a simple scene showing the doctor 


(Rainer Bock) jilting his mistress 
(Susanne Lotfar) is a nastercfess 
in explicit abuse all the more 
shocking for being delivered 
with emotion-free directness. 

Stylislicalfy and thematically. 

The White Ribbon shows a director 
in full control of his fotm. From 
the meticulous composition of his 
frames to the subtle sequencing of his 
scenes, Haneke is rx3w at the height 
of his powers This is a complete 
vwDtk of cinema, atonceen^ging 
and ingenious Dan Stewart 

AnIicipiliDn. Aiiawanf-wMiig periotifilii 
jiiartea liy a European master. WPy wiulSn't 

youl)ee»;iteP?6 

[njoymart You're gripped tProugfBut, Put can 
you real^ ecer say you 'enjoy'a Elanete film? O 

In Ratrospect Trra will tell if it Is flanete's 
masterpace, Put It is oertainly one of the finest 
ImsoftPeyear. © 
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NOT FAKING IT 
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LYNN SHELTON 
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HtffliirteaBrUBiia iMieL 


Two slrarghl men decide to make a porn film in which Ihey’il have sex 
together. And the trim about their film is called Humpday. Line this up against 
the likes ol The 40 Year Old Virgin, The Hangover or Knocked Up and any 
discerning moviegoer’s crassometer would urge them to leave Humpday 
festering on the shelf. 

Best never judge a movie by its cover, then, or its marketing spiel - 
because Humpday is anything but crass. And its director, Lynn Shelton, 
is no pretender to Judd Apatow’s throne. Although, given that Humpday 
IS a US film about a close friendship between two beer-bellied thirty- 
something men, with an 'uptight' wife nagging on the periphery, and the 
‘bromanoe’ comparisons ate inevitable. 

Shelton's line is both dipbmatio and well-rehearsed: “Well, I really 
like him [Apatow] a lot. But I just think we're doing different things. At least, 
with Humpday, I was trying to do something different than I've seen him 
do... For the most part he's trying to make a comedy and will often have 
slapstick humour, and you go and you're expecting to laugh. And that was 
not what I meant to do with Humpday," Shelton insists. 

Easily one of the moat taugh-out-loud cinematic offerings of recent 
years, this is another contradiction to wrestle with. Humpday is, according 
to its creator, an accidental comedy. Well, sort of: “I knew there would be 
opportunity for humour, but all of my films have both drama and humour, 
and I really feel a deep connection between the two," Shelton explains. 
“So the laughter, I hope, is coming from a place where the audience 
is connecting to the characters, recognising situations. It's funny because 
it's true, basically. We’re never playing for jokes; we were always playing 
everything dead serious - really, really straight. Does that make sense?" 

It makes perfect sense; it's just that the film's tons captures so acutely 
(and hilariously) the insecurities and hypocrisies of a precise social 
demographic - relatively young, educated, artsy. Western liberals prone 
to repeat gap years and occasional pot-smoking - it's hard to believe that it 
wasn't meticulously planned and scripteddown to the tiniest detail. It teeters 
on the edge of being horribly navel-gazing, self-regarding and angsty, but 
somehow escapes those pitfalls. It opened this year's Raindance, won the 
Sundance Special Jury Prize tor the Spirit of Independence, has a strummy 
sccore featuring twee snippets of Ironic lounge muzak, a super lo-fi aesthetic 
and stars that guy from The Bair Witch Project (a faultless performance from 
Joshua Leonard) - all attributes which should attract the adjectives 'quirky', 
'indie' and 'kooky', hovering fkeatno of unwelcome fairy godmothers. 

So how did Shelton navigate such choppy waters without winding up 
with a film that was, for want of more tactful words, contrived ard annoying? 
'When I came to Mark [Duplass, who stars as Buddy No.1 , Ben] and then 
he came to Josh and we invited Josh in, none of us thought this movie 
would work, and they in particular were very scceptical," she says. “Again, 


none of us wanted to make a broad farce - we really only wanted to do this 
rf we could take up the challenge of making a completely believable film and 
we just didn't see how that could play out. I think it's that high degree of 
scepticism which makes it ultimatsly work because we were always on 
high alert for those false notes." 

Shelton's third feature seems a rare example of how a handful of strong 
actors, a clear directorial vision and a watertight script can be the recipe for 
great drama regardless of the shoestring-dimensions of the budget. Except, 
wrong again, since acrcording to her, all ofthe dialogue was Improvised as 
was the final, climactic, will-they-or-won’t-they scene. “As we were shooting 
the last scene, we didn't know what was going to happen - it was the most 
purely improvised writing because we wanted to keep the whole thing 
really genuine, and very authentic. It was the only film we were interested in 
making. So we thought the whole film would benefit from not knowing what 
was going to happen at the end because we'd have that dynamic quality of 
not reallyaiming for this pre-determined end point, but really having it always 
be this big question mark. When we got in that room it was really tense." 

For a self-proclaimed 'control freak' - apparently more so than your 
average director, since Shelton spent the first 10 years of her filmmaking 
career “doing literally everything" (helped by her background as an editor) - 
such open-endedness must have represented a sizeable leap. “You know, 
it's always a leap of farth; every piece of work is a leap of faith and I don't 
think severe stoiyboarding is necessarily going to be a guarantee of a great 
fim." What's more, as Shelton pragmatically points out, the high-risk oonccept 
and approach were cocooned within a low-risk, practical set-up. “If it hadn't 
worked it would have died a quiet little death in Seattle and nobody would 
lave lost millions of dollars," she admits. “You know, it's the only w^ you can 
make a piece of work like this - pick up a camera and gather your friends 
together and get them onboard." 

The headline-grabbing scenario of Humpday, like its title, is a MacGuffin 
- though perhaps one which might backfire when rt comes to hooking 
in the straight male audiences for whom Shelton s^s she made the film; 
an irony not tost on her. “I was looking fora premise that I hoped would 
offer interesting territory to explore, but I wasn't interested in trying to say 
a particular thing, really." What she was interested in, Shelton says, was 
“adding to the iconversatbn, as opposed to just regurgitating shit that you've 
seen before, or just not really saying anything at all. I definitely did want 
to make sure that there were things that happened that would make you 
think, or make you remember your own life, or re-oontextualise it. I just love 
making workthat actually inspires good after dinner conversation." No doubt 
Humpday will oil the wheels of many a gathering in months to cxjme. 



It's been a decade since Ben 
(Mark Duplass) and Andrew 
(Joshua Leonard) were the bad 
boys d their college campus. 

Ben has settled down and found 
a steady job. a loving wife and 
a safe suburban home in Seattie. 
Andrew took the alternative route 
asa vagabond artist, traversing 
the globe and sating his thirst for 
sec and adventure. 

When Andrew shovts up 
unannounced cti Ben's doorstep 
at 2am, theyeasity&ll back into 
their old dynamic of macho one- 
upnanship. Late into the night 
at a bohemian party the two find 
thejnsd\es locked in a mutual dare: 
to enter an amateur porn contest 
together. But litet kind ofbounctory- 
breaking, envelope pushing pom 
can two straight men make? Amidst 
thebocae, bragging and bluster one 
idea stands out - they'll fuck each 
other. . . on camera. A sin^e obstade 
bars this autbdous and artistic leap 
into the great unknown; vt^io wiD tdl 
Ben's wife Anna (Alyda Delmore)? 


On paper a cress between 
boorish frat boy comedy and 
a Judd Apatow wet dream, 
Hiinpdc^ is actuaily an intdligent, 
perceptive artd gently comic kook 
at the boundaries of sesual ideiitity 
and how fluid or rigid those 
bouixlaries might be. 

The third feature from 
writer/diredorLynn Shelton 
(who also appears in an ading 
role), the film proved a sensation 
at Sundance and Edinburgh, 
and has been talked up as one 
of the year's must-see US indies. 
Evolving out of Shelton's deare 
to collaborate with Dtgjlass, who 
was originally scheduled to pl^ 
Andrew. HumpdO)! was shepherded 
from script thiou^ to production 
in an extremely organic fashion, 
with all the principle cast being 
asked to ccjitribute mote than 
just performances to the ptojed. 

Lervling a tremerxlous 
authenticity and unforced 
intimacyto thecharader 
interpby, the decision to temper 


the high-corcept narrative 
with a deliberately urtderplayed, 
naturalistic aesthetic also pays 
dividends in regard to creating 
a sense of believabiHty concerning 
the situation that slowly unfolds 
before our eyes. Dialogue and 
srrall gestures becorr« imbued with 
added nuances and hidden import, 
ard fiom a frankly low-end premise 
themes such as the need to take 
stock of where we ate in contrast 
to where we'd like to be in our lives 
ate subtly and skilfully invoked. 

A springboard from which 
Shelton also explores heterosexual 
altitudes to homosexuality, with 
both Ben and Andrew (both well 
played by Duplass and Leonaid 
respectisely) slowdy realising that 
they are nowhere near as open- 
mirded in this legaid as they would 
like to imagine, Humpday is also 
pretty much on the money in its 
look at domesticity and the myth 
of conjugal bliss. The ace in the 
hole in this regard is the character of 
Anna, a woman who thinks nothing 


of straddling her beeiy-brealhed, 
barely conscious husbard following 
a fieroe row because die doesn't 
want to miss a day of ovulation. 

Describing heiself as 'a close 
observer of the emotional Itfe of 
people' and as being 'particularly 
compelled by characters who 
fervaitfy want to connect with each 
other but who struggle deeply to do 
so', Shelton has been tagged as an 
extremely adept chronicler of the 
associations between men. It's fair 
to say that the director is good on 
relationships, period. Jason Wood 

McipatiDiiTwo stralsilt Tencoispln 
to Para sex with eseP ctPer os camera 
loaoatffimpttotesttlieirfrieorlslilp. 

Sciiods lile a moronic American camedy. © 

Enjoymeot So much smarter than tPat. 

Its a relatwely sober synthesis offfi Joy 
andmumhlecare O 

In Relmspeil. Lp Shelton Iskr more 
Interested in introspecove cantemplaOon 
than shockorPPIIatlon.O 
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THE 

HORSEMAN 


When a grieving father is anonymously sent a porn tape starring 
his dead daughter, he hunts down those involved with the sole intention 
of fucking them up. The result is beatings, tormented screams and genital- 
based torture set against the hot and grimy QueenslaM environment. In 
the film's favour, FfeterMarsfall is thoroughly convircing as the seff-haiming 
father who, in between hisboutsof sadistic violence, manages to forge a 
fiiendship with teenage hitchhiker Alice (Caroline Matohasy). But apart &om 
this, The Horseman ignoresany deeper moral questions to follow an u^y, 
linear path of violence, suffering and, oh, morevitdence. But ultimatdy, it's 
not the actual content that is disturbing mote the motivation of writer and 
director Steven Kastrissios in making such a sickening film. Ed Andrews 


Just what, exactly, does it take to make a ‘visionary’ these days? 
For 9 director Shane Acker a pairof animated shorts has been deemed 
sufficient, with both Tim Burton and Timur Bekmambetov piling in as 
producers on his feature debut. Which is a solid enough CG animation 
about a gang of post -apocalyptic rag-doll commandoes chaiged with 
returning order to a world that tore itself apart in a war between man 
and machine. Despite a ruggedsteampunkaestlKtic and some sophisticated 
touches (killer robots with Wehrmacht helmets) there are too many 
elements borrowed from other, better sci-fi films, while the influence 
of Russian chancer Bekmambetov can be felt in the film's preferertoing 
of style over substance. Matt Bochenski 



DISGRACE 


Rimo r r. 

P<;v^b!'4 STUHUCJdaQS: 


HQIRj'GEORGES 
CLOUZOT’S INFERNO 


South African poetry professor David Lurie (John Maikovich) is 
in the midst of a crisis of morality. After abusing his position to sleep with 
a female student, he is professionally disgraced, held to resignation and left 
alone save for his estranged daughter vJiose fann he relocates to. Upon 
returning home cne day, Lurie ard his daughter are attacked - he is left 
humiHatingly incapadtatedwhilehisdaughterisbrutally r^ed. Astertsions 
flare betvteen Lurie and his daughter's assaDanis, racial anxiety momentarily 
transcends the troubled father/daughter dynamic, but the film's fitting 
closure is both redemptive and resolute. This disquiefing drama serves as 
a platfoim for Maikovich. whose eloquent performance draws you in with 
great compassion. Adam Woodward 


in 1964. desperate to find a new cinematic language to express 
his pathologies, Henri-Georees Qouzot wrote a script, L’Enfer . about 
a jealous husband driven to madness by his wife's presumed affairs During 
production Qouzot disappeared into his own dreams and nightmares 
experimenting with new effects and mind warping imagery. Eventually, 
the director suffered a heart attack and the film was abandoned. This is 
thesloty that his widow, In» told to director Seige Bromberg before giving 
him accesstotfe surviving cans of footage. Biombeighas used tte material 
to piece together an enthraDing documentary about a lost masterpiece: 
a synthesis of Hitchcockian psychosis and pure '60s style. It deserves to 
be the last word on an enigmatic film. Matt Bochenski 






mi ABIDING 
CITIZEN 


TALES FROM 
THEGOIBENAGE 


[CTI^^N6TIa^^i±rL.^^a^ AlffttFBMi 


F Gary Gray's latest action -thriller kicks off with a bang as Clyde 
Shelton's (Gera id Bullet) home is invaded by thugs who kill his wife 
andttoughler in a brutal andslow-mo attack. Ten years after one of the 
muidetersmakesadeal with the corrupt Fhibddphia district attorney Nick 
Rice (Jamie FooO, all of these inwoh/ed in the case start to gel ii^sieriously 
bumped off. MoraBly and justice are the two main themes but ancethisis 
Ho%wood they takes a back seat to a series of ebboraie deaths concocted 
whQe Sheltonisinpollcecusloi^. Allhou^ iheforrtal and set-ups resemble 
a horror rather ihanadrama/lhrillerandslighlly runout of seam lovtards 
the end the film doesn't take itself too seriously and there are enou^ coed 
deaths and ihriDsto entertain despite the ridiculous premise. LimaraSalt 


Two words to strike terror into the heart of the average movie fan: 
portmanteau film. "IVvo words to reignile some hope: Crislian Mungiu. 
Tales From The Golden Age be^n life as a solo project for the Fblmed'Or 
winner in which he planned to write and direct a fictional feature base 
on real-life urban legerxls from Romania's communist era under the rule 
ofNicobeCeausescu. Instead in a move that the collectivist ^lem would 
have applauded, he invited four of Romania's most promising young 
filmmakers to join him. The result is a picture of Romania that is at once 
bleak but strangely nostalgic. What shines through is the proud spirit of 
the Romanian j)eo[de, who found ways to endure in a ^em that veered 
from ihecomically ineffective to the starkly inadious. Matt Bochenski 




WELCOME 


Asly comedy of errors. The Men WTio Stare at Goats maybe a movie 
that involves war, but il'snot a war movie. It sneaks a sideways glance at 
a top-secret US mflitary division that ^enl much of the '70s training a troupe 
of psychic 'super-soldiers'. And yes, that insolved staring at goats George 
Clooney is the ex-military soldier tailed on a mysterious mission by reporter 
Bob Wilton (Ewan McGregor), iMio wants to write a sioiy c»i the Iraq war 
to prove to his wife that he's rmt a waste of space. Tying in real-life footage 
of Iraq combat and Geor^ Bush, Goats inilally appearsio be digging at the 
ribsof the Bush administration. But its jibes quickly turn more farcical than 
barbed. Erring on just the right side of silliness its combiiMlion of slapstick 
and off-the-cuff alcom moaly hits the right marks. Josh Winning 


Philippe Lioret's latest film is an emotional and intriguing mix 
of social and personal drama that echoes some of the more low-key work 
of Ken Loach . Like Loach, the issues of immigration and prejudice are 
very much at the heart of the film, eaposing the hypocrisy and Dl-cansidered 
arguments levelled against those whose only wish is to escape danger 
and be with their loved ones. But the film also works as an interesting 
examination of mascuinily, with the aory of Bilal (Firal Ayveidi),ayoung 
Kurdish boy determirKd to join his girifriend who has immigrated to the 
UK, juxtaposed with Simon (Vincent Lirxlon), a swimming instructor in 
the mida of a divorce. Lioret's direction is functional, but it's Lindon's 
and Ayverdi's chemisiry iIhi really holds the interest. Laurence Boyce 
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TO COMMEMORATE THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY Of THE DEATH 
OF SERGIO lEONE, THE ROME FHM FESTIVAL HELD A UNIQUE 
EXHIBITION: SERGIO LEONE: A LOOK AT THE UNKNOWN. IT FEATURED 
A SERIES OF ARCHIVE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DIRECTOR AND HIS 
WORK, THE BEST OF WHICH WEVE REPRINTED EXCLUSIVELY HERE. 


Sargto Leone was born in Rome on January 3, 1929. and passed away on the evening of Aon! 
30, 1989, while welching Robert Wiee'e f Don't Want To Die. His body of work includes not 
}usT Eome of the greatest westerns of all time - A Ftetful of Dollars . The Oaod, The Bad and 
The Lfffy end tha seminal Once Upon A Time in the West - but reoresents a foundation stone 
of modern American mytholcgy. 

SECRETS OF THE $ET*@« 

The long oauses between Leone's fiims were the result of his obsessive approach lo cinema - 
an abaolufe control front script to final cut. 

MOUNT OLYMPUS: GODS AND GODDESSES €> 

For a young boy raised In the Trastevere region of Rome, the Wild West was the cradle 
of American mythology, one that Leons reinterpreted not only narratively but visually loo 

LEONE ON SCT 

Having served a long appienticeahip as a second unit and assistant director on the likes of The 
Blavcle Thieves and flen-Hur , Leone had a deep knowledge of the film set. 




A moment of solace on the set of A FtatfulofDvnemlre In 1971. 










BEST KNOWN FOR HIS WORK WITH SHANE 
MEADOWS , PADDY CONSIDINE IS ARGUABLY 
BRITAIN'S MOST OHARISMATIC CONTEMPORARY 
ACTOR. HIS LATEST COLLABORATION WITH 
MEADOWS, LE OONK . IS A STUNNING LO-FI 
COMEDY IMPRDVISED ACROSS THE COURSE 
OF FIVE DAYS. A GUMPSE INTO THE WORLD OF 
A SELF-DELUDED ROADIE, THE FILM TAPS INTO 
CONSIDINE'S LONG HISTORY AS A MUSICIAN, 
LEDONKISOUTNGW ON DVD, WHILE HIS BAND, 
HIDING THE LOW . RELEASES ITS FIRST EP, THEY 
WILL ROB YOU OF YOUR GIFTS . ON NOVEMBER 
SON CLINICAL FINISH. 



LWLiK. How are you, PaOdy? 

ConsiiHiio. Fucking hell, I'm aheddad. 

LWLlH.You do look ruined actually, 
ConsIdliio.Yeah, Tired. Been doing nights ae well. 

LWLIae. Shooting your new Brit cop-killer thriller 
B/Irr? How's that going? 

CantitUiio.Yeah, alright mate. 

LWLIos. And that's with Jason Statham? What's 
It like working with him? 

Cimsidliie. Yeah, alrl^t mate. What do you want 
to talk about? 


LWUes.Well, Le Dank, la that alright? 

ConsIdinB. Yeah. Ha. Sorry mate. I'm fucking 
shedded. Can't get my brain going. I'll have some 
water. It's just doing these nights and shit. And doing 
these meetings in the day. The other day I hadn't 
slept for 2A hours. It's all hit me now. 

LWtJes. Do you think this business can mess with 
your head? 

ConsIdinB. Yeah, this business does shit to your 
brain. ItS a vulnerable profession. ttS artistic. 

LWUm.But you make playing Le Donk look easy. 

CoiiBldlno. That's the big misconception. When I put 
the wfgon, it's just like Donk takes over. Sometimes 
you just have to give yourself over and atop thinking 
If Stuffs any good or not and just be Le Donk. 
Yeah, It's a giggle, but to say ItS easy work would 
undermine that It's tremendously hard to do thst. 
It might be atalenf. but it's also hard work. 

LWUas. When you're playing a charaorer, do you 
see Paddy as someone else? 

Coneldina. Yeah, definitely. Some guys have to 
go Into a comer and smash their head off a wall. 
But literally, I've learnt to Just have a switch that 
I just fucking switch. That's it. And then I'm In. 

LWLIeB. Dead Marts Shoes is one of our favourites. 
Was that the way It worked with that character? 
Coneldina. The way I was playing that guy, I was 
actually really fucking relaxed. If you look at the 


DVD extras, we're twatfing around. ISe got an axe, 
playing guitar with It. Three, two, one... I'm there. 

LWLtoB.You don't believe in Method acting? 
Considliie. Actors like to be Method actors, it makes 
them seem quite Interesting, like there's slot of work 
going on; 'Stay away from that guy because heS In 
character...' I think It's a load of old fucking rubbish, 
to be honest. I think people give their greatest 
performances when they're relaxed and they know 
how to switch on and off. All the fucking greats, man, 
people like Jack Nicholson. 

LWUbb.Do you struggle with acting? 

Censidlne. You know. Shane'll tell you the same - 
I've been saying for years I've got to fucking get 
out. Yeah, man. Because I felt imprisoned with It. 
But there was always a part of me that's, like, you 
haven't done your best stuff yet. Because there's a 
whole other side of fucking acting that I don't even 
know about yet. I'm going, 'Why can't I do that?' 

LWLIee. la there a performance you're most 
proud of? 

Cpdsidliio. No. No. Nor one. To be honest with 
you mate, I can appreciate why people like 
Dead Man's Shoes. I can see it. But It's hard to 
appreciate it myself. And that's one thing I've 
got to learn to do. It'a juet hard tor me to accept 
that anything's good. But I'm starting to get 
better at It. I'm starring to believe people like 
yourself, when you say it's good. I appreciate that. 
Thank you. JDNITilMI CROUEI 
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AVAILABLE NOVEMBER 2 

SAMURAI 

PRINCESS 

IIRECTED i1 »N6D Ui\ . 2009 

V^moife Girt va. Frankenalein Girl and Tokyo 
Gora Police comes anolher instant classic 
of extreme Japanese cinema. Graphic bloodshed 
and groteaoue mutilalions malte this a most-see 
for any ardent gorehound.AV 

THE JACQUES 

TATI COLLECTION 

IIRECTED RT JiCOyES TATI . I9 5 3-I9M 

Legendary Fren^ comedy director Jacques Tati gets 
the box set treatment with this coBectlcn of his most 
loved deasics including the film that made him (Lea 
ytacanegs de M. Hulof) and his swansong, Parade . L$ 

SUMMER 

IIRECTED DT LEE DEMURDRE , 2009 

Canadian low-budget auteur LeeDamarbre helms 
this twisled tale of a young woman searching 
for a father but finding instead a family of 
demented serial killers. Twrdghr's Ashley Greene 
and PontypooFa Stephen Mchattle star.lB 

THEFAPER 

WILL BE BLUE 

IIRECTED Dll moU MOHTEAH , 20 06 

This Romanian drama is set In the dying days of 
1989, andconoerns itsdf with the fall of the country's 
communist dictator Nicolas Ceausescu, Filmed in 
high-definition, it's the tale of a lone militiaman who 
abandons his platoon to help liberate the city. Ji 


BLOOD: 

THE LAST VAMPIRE 

DIRECTED RY CHRIS HURON , 20 09 

This AAanga-rnsptred thriiler is the first digitally 
animated anima to come out ol Japan, and is 
set In the autumn of 1966 with the Vietnam War 
fully underway. After e series of suicides in 
a smell town, a school uniform -clad girl Is sent 
to battle The demons conceeled ineide human 


iiVAILaBLENQVEMBER9 

NIGHT AT THE MUSEUM 2: 


BATTLE OF THE SMITHSONIAN 

DIRECTED RY SHAWN LEYY , 20 09 


This patchy kids sequel may have ignored history 
but is still underuably funny as it removes the 


flimsy seriousness of the first Insteiment and lust 
gars down to pure popcorn anteriainment, lA 


DE BRUIT ET 

DE FUREUR 

RlHECIEIRYJEAN-CLAyDE3FIISSEAy,l98B 

Jean-Glaude Brisseau and Bruno Cramei 
were reunited for another shocking story that 
revolves around the tragic lives of neglected 
children In a suburb on tha outskirts of Paris, 
Featuring disturbing imagas of rape end 
violence. De Bruit Et De Fureur continued 
Brissesu's dramatic deconstruction of modern 
French life. AB 

ARRANGED 

ilDEGTEB BY DIANE CRESPO , STEEAN SCHAEFER , 2007 

Partly based on the story of Yuta Silverman, 
writer Stefan Schaefer ra-raams with hie long- 
time collaborator Diane Crespo for this Indie flick 
in which an orthodox Jew end devout Muslim 
become friends after simultaneously discovering 
their impending arranged marriages. IS 


UN JEU BRUTAL 

DIREtTEDBY JEAH-CLAy0EBRlSSEAy ,10B3 

After tha recent release of The Exterminating 
Angela , the back catalogue of Jean-Claude 
Brisseau continues to be drip-fed onto DVD. 

controversial role as a child killer and sadistic 
fsther. Far from being a straight moral tale, 
however. Brisseau chailengas us to fael pity ae 
well as revulsion for this deeply flawed figure, ■ 

LISBON STORY 

DIRECTED IT WIH WENDERS , 1934 

A loose homage to Wim Wenders' road movies of 
the 1970s, end simullaneously a partial sequel 
to I982‘s The Slate of Things . Uabon Story sees 
sound engineer Phillip Winter (Rudiger Voglerj 
invited tp Lisbon for a mysrarious quest that 
ieaturee a cameo from the oldest active dlrectcr 
in the world, Manoel de Oitveire. IS 


ECHOES OF HOME 

IIDECTED RY STEFAN SCRWIETERT . 2007 

This unique documentary tells the story of the 
Swiss musical tradition of yndelltng through 
the traditionalists and newcomers of tha Alpine 
art with the scaring landscape as a fitting 
backdrop. Ig 


AVIILIBLENOVEMEER 16 

THE FILM 

NOIR COLLECTION 

BIRECTED BY OHO PBEHINGffl , JOLB OASSIN , 1945-1950 

The work of Jules Dassln and Otic Preminger 
Is brought together in this collection of claaaio 
film nolrs. Focusing on hustlers, con men, 
murderous hypnotists end hete-filled caps, this Is 
the benchmark that all noire have to live up to. IS 


THE TERENCE DAVIES 

COLLECTION 

DIRECTED BY TERENDE DAVIES , 1970-2006 


SOUL POWER 

DIRECTEI BY JEFEREY lEVY-RINTE , 2000 

Created entirely using footage cut from Leon 
GasTs tVherr We Were KInga . this Zaire '74 
concert dec melds fly-on-the-wall fccraga with 
performances by black music luminaries such as 
Jamas Brown. BB King and Miriam Uakeba CM 

STAR TREK 

DIRECTED BY JJ ABRAMS , 2009 

JJ Abrams re-vamps the Srsr Trek franchise and 
miraculously manages nor to annoy the dedicated 
fenbase while converting the many naysayers. 
This 'is how you do a summer blockbuster. IS 

LONEWOLFANDCUB; 

THE COMPLETE BOX SET 

DiRECIED BY RENOI MISyiiil , DMi SAITO, 
YOSRIYym KRHDOA , ROBERT RORSTON , 1972-1980 

All the blood-soaked, vengeance-driven swordplay 
from Japan's popular '70s 'Babycart' franchise le 
brought together, uncut and remastered. In a eeven- 
disc collection that also Includes Robert Houston v 
Shogun Aaaaaatn re-cut for western viewers. M 

FORALL MANKIND 

DIRECTED BY AL BEINERT , 1999 

During Ihe Apolto lunar missions the astronauts 
wsre given 16mm cameras and instructed 
to film everything and anything they could. This 
immsrsive dooumantary combines that invaluable 
footage with the aeironauts' own thoughts and 
muslngs, and a score by Brian Eno. tt 

SUNSHINE CLEANING 

DIRECTED BY CyPlSTINE JEFFS , 200 B 

A working-dass single mum wants to send her 
child to private school, so what else to do but set up 
a company specialising In crime scene clean up? From 
the producers of Lirrie Mias Sunahine comes another 
uncomfortably precise blend of comedy end drama. JH 


A Terence Davies box set may be a daunting 
prospect, but give up a few hours for this and you ii 
be bandeomely rewarded. Distant VoKaa, StlULIyaa 
le a forgotten masterpiece, while the recent OfTIme 
and the Chv fully deserved all tha plaudirs it got. IV 


HVIIUBLE NOVEMBER 23 

COCO BEFORE 

CHANEL 

DIIECTED BY ANNE FONTAINE , 20 08 

Coco Chanel undeniably led an Interesting lile, 
but long stretchea of Anna Fontaine's movie 
treatment feel too languid to be truly gripping. 
Luckily Ihe film doesn't shy away from Coco's 
grimy early Hie and affairs, but ultimately it's style 
and glamour that rule supreme. IT 

SALMONBERRIES 

DIRECTED BY PERCY AOLJN , 1991 

German filmmaker Percy Adlen's visually arunning 
film sees Kotsebue (KD Lang) search out her family 
origins in a small town library in north-western 
Alaska. Haunting and melancholic, this is a truly 
unique and unexpectedly moving love story. W 

TERMINATOR 

SALVATION 

DIRECTED lY Mi' 7DD9 

UcG attempts to do for Terminator what 
Christopher Nolan did for Barman in this fourth 
Instalment. Faltering after a oromislng start, iir 
Sam Worthington who keeps it Intarasling and 
overshadows Christian Bala in the prccese. IS 


AVAILABLENQVEMBER3Q 

EAGLES OVER LONDON 

DIRECTEI BY ENZD CASTELLARl . 1989 

NineyearsbelcrehiB World War llclaBsic liijetonous 
Baararda , Enzo Castejiari made this over-the- 
top tele of vengeance and viclance starring 
Van Johnson and Frederick Stafford as officers 
pursuing some mercilese Nazis through a ravaged 
London. Anyone looking to see what Tarantino was 
going for would be boner off checking this out. IS 


AVAILABLE DECEMBER 7 

THE HANGOVER 

DIRECTED BY TODD PHILLIPS . 20 0 9 

Easily summed up as Mamenro - but drunk • this 
last paced comedy sees three friends desperately 
try to piece together what happened during a 
raucous Vegas bachelor parry that ended with tham 
losing the groom. A sleeper hit that has Todd Phillips 
tagged aa the new Aparow. a sequel is promised. IS 

MID AUGUST 

LUNCH 

DIDECTED BY DIANNI Dl GREGORI O, 200 9 

Gianni Dl Gregorio's sleepy tribute to the Italian 
matriarch sees amiable Giovanni (Di Gregorio 
himself) coerced into momma-eining e quariel 
of feisty eld women over a holiday weekend. 
Shouted down at the box office, perhaps DVD will 
allow this venerable oid-rlmer a fair hearing. Hi 

SEVERED WAYS: THE NORSE 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

DIRICTED It TBUt STONE, 100/ 

Described by its director aa an un-wilnassed 
and un-recorded saga of Vlkinga roaming North 
America, this is an indie epic that questiens 
America's nofions of its own discovery. IS 


m 




Itjy III 'tie (BeJ) 


Th«floarboanS«of axpee^^'loii lili»& gul-cisprhinf 
tArffneflash-flMil th4tb«Auilfully a^Mndsmaniy 
directed whoep 'n‘ hnllar drfval tiom appi .ilypfic 
hirbmgBr*Vn)iV Jcrhn U<iius, p&atroopsin iliroufii 
Ihesustiandedapiirng nf nur pualily rnnirol Ijy dim 
«l tHetf repranenaiblili/ and » siaiftdng baHa- 
TO'the’WAll demamia mar makea Bambo (oak 


tbeir Doracbr*aTainad ctutcliae Pausing on(y long 
anougb lo see their sctiool sheUed book to the 
Sie»a Age CSchooi'a out. guy. Uke, tareyer’'), 
the kids heek up wnh Sheen's elder brother 
(Patiick SwayzG - wha else?), loot the lowii 
baiien and head Inia ihe mauniains wnere Ihey 
learn thst the whole nation Is tgulrmlng beneslh 


Uiarake! 
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LWLIES SALUTES 
THE VISIONARIES 

WHOSE 

IMAGINATION, 

PASSION, MAONESS 

AND GENIUS 

INSPIRES OUR 

LOVE 

OF MOVIES 




CAm 

AWMme 


LAWRENCE 
PEARCE’S 
DIARIES OF A 
MOVIE INSIDER 


Two years ago I came up wirh an idea for 
a fearure fitm scripr. With Cain's y^wafrenjrrg hook 
a Sour/Te-sTyte adventure of a lost protagonist on 
the hunt for his own identity, and set It in a David 
Lynch world with lashings of The Game era David 
Fincher's paranoid darkness. The result was 
a script I'm very proud of and which has had an 
interesting lourney thus far. 

screenwriter's hat and spent many hours watching 
Inspirational movies. bralnsTormlng concepts, 
plotting, developing, writing and rewriting until 
I reached a draft I felt I was ready to start receiving 
feedback on. It's an uncomfortable stage when 
you send a script out In Its early stages to receive 
constructive criticism, but it Is essential In the 
growth of the story end the strength of the work. 

I sent Cain's Awakening to fellow writers for 
their story-based experience, producers for their 
birsiness-mtnded reaction to the commercial 
potential, and to a few film buff friends for the 
audience appeal. The feedback was Incredibly useful 
in honing the core themes and sforyline, end for 
ironing out characterisation holes and confusions 
in plot lines. A few months later and I had whaf 
I considered a pretty strong script In my hands. 



a reality, or to put It more clearly, the moneymen 
- producers, investors and distributors. The 
overwhelming response was something along the 
lines of, 'What an original, exciting, high-concept 
yet cerebral psychological action/thriller with 
enormous potential! But yeah, we can't do It...' 

After prodding for reasons why, IT came down 
to three main points. First. There wasn't a srar actor 
proven at the cinemas attached to play the lead. 
Second, I, as the director, was not yer bankable at 
the larger budget range needed for the movie. And 
third, nc one wanted to be the first to jump aboard. 
Everyone I spoke to wanted to see someone else 
already backing the project. Investors wanted 
a la^e production company at the helm; producers 
wanted distributors pre-buyIng certain territories 
already; and distributors wanted the film fully 
financed before negotiating sales. 1 was In no- 
man's land with what everyone agreed was a hot 
script bur with nothing to show for it. 

So I took a radical side step and decided to 
come back to rhefilm world after Cain 'sAwakerting 
was brought to life through another medium. An 


investor who wasn't prepared to fund the millions 
required for the movie did agree to fund the small 
amount needed to produce a graphic novel. 

Why a graphic novel? Well, it would allow 
me tc 'direct' the script, creating an extravagant, 
atmospheric and high quality storyboard before 
work on the movie began, and It would provide all 
those in the film world with a visual reference to 
buy Into. And a graphic novel could be released 
independently, reaching an audience and giving 
us an Indication of the story's mass appeal. 

Today, after months of re-developing the 
script Into a comic book, headhunting an artist 
and letterer and producing the 130-page graphic 
novel, I am now at that point of re-launching rhe 
project into the film industry. However, I have 
also experienced a change In my approach; 
having already realised my vision with the graphic 
novel, I am now more open to the idea of a large 
studio attaching a big name director end creating 
scmerhing very special. Where Cain's Awakerting 
ends up only time will tell, but If you are the head cf 
development at Universal, teel free to get in touch. 
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SASHA GREY 
IN A FILM 

STEVEN SODERBERGH 


“AN^EXQUISITELY COOL FILM" 

★ ★ ★ ★ 


THE 

GIRLFRIEND 

EXPERIENCE 


SEE IT WITH SOMEONE YOU 



GARCl^ERNAL MURRAY 


IH£ 



“Jim Jarmusch uses smoke 
and mirrors to dazzling 
effect in this beautilhiliy 
shot slow-burner” 

★ ★★★★ 

GRAHAM BAILEY, DAILY EXPRESS 


“Jarmusch’s latest 
is a star-strewn 
Antonioni-esque 
Bond movie” 

★★★★ 

TIME OUT 


Nww.iBvotvBrgrDup.cain 


WNW.limitsorcoritrol.GO.uk 
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A SINGLE MACHETE 
MAN 


fake 


BRiCTEDBr TiiniFoni fUgClO 
PMM The debut feature by 
yU0 former Gucdcieative 
direaorTora Ford, this indie period 
piece and festival favourite has 
been snapped up by the Weinsteins 
- so expect it to feature on ioB of 
award shortlists in 2010. Colin Firth 
plays a gay British college professor 
overcoming the death of his partner 
in 1950s lA 

INCEPTION 

DRECTFO By CIrettolg Note fH Sunns 2D1Q 
Mippvin Although stiH shrouded 
in secrecy, Christopher 
Nolan's latest now has a teaser 
trailer, a release date (July 16, 
2010) and a reported $20am budget 
The trailerdoesn't give much away, 
save for an anti-gravitational scuffle 
between stars Leonardo DiCaprio 
and Joseph Gordon-Levitt. Ej^ject 
big things from this one. 


nmCTEII BY Rnhifl Rwltinni? Flan ET» ?111[1 
MOTM Thisfitmbegan 
UiHMI trailerintheili-fated 
TbrantincVRodriguez collaboration 
Crindhouse, but has waiped into 
a full-length feature with one of the 
most bizarre casts in recent years, 
featuring Robert DeNiro, Steven 
Seagal, Don Johnson and, if reports 
are to be believed, Lindsay Lohan. 
Scaty-looking Rodriguez regular 
Danny Hejo takes the lead role. 


THE 

DANISH GIRL 

DRECTBI By ToiiaiAlWm RAglll 
fM]i| Lei The Right One 
UAiitv director TomasAIfredson 
has announced his nexipioject- the 
true-Hfe story of Danish painter Einar 
Wegener, the fast person to have a sex 
change to become a woman. Nicole 
Kidman stats, but Aifiedson is looking 
for a new actress to play her wife after 
Chariize Theron leff the production. 


YELLOW 

SUBMARINE 

lllllCrEBBY IMalZeni9cte F>ai2 
|MH| The commercial 
UAitiil eiploitationof the Beatles 
continues apace with news that the 
Fab Four's much-loved 1968 animated 
film is to be remade by Disney, 
courtesy of director Robert Zemeckis. 
E>pect less trippy '60s psychedelia and 
more merchandising tie-ins. You can't 
fault the mtsic, though. 

COLLAPSE 

nmcnaBY iareSittiii RiTBc 

Foigettvfichael Moore's 
UlJiiiiiS gaudy raspberry 
blowing in GapMsm; A Loue Story 
andhope that Chris Smith's Collapse 
gets a general release. Screened 
at TTFF, this portrait of 'apocaljptic 
thinker' Nfichael Rt^ipert takes 
in economics, eneigj' and the 
environment, and is a grown-up 
film of ideas rather than the polemic 
n-child. 


WICHITA 

BKlCTHBY JareililaiMlii rnSunw 2010 
flHM Filming has now begun on 
LiAlitv this action corned}' starring 
Tom Cruise and Cameron Diaz. The 
pitch sounds like a cross between Bird 
on a Wire and The Bourne fdentity as 
mysterious spy Cruise drags ordinary 
housewife Diaz on an international 
adventure. Paul Dane cc 
JamesMangold dira 

YOUTH^a 
IN REVpr 

DKECTlBY MisuBlA 

m; 

Cera veiiicle is sai 
of an independent heart than his 
Judd Apatow projects. The Arrested 
Dcuelopment star plays a young man 
who develops a ^Bt personality in 
order to woo the girl of his dreams. 
RayLiotta, ZachGalifianakis and 
Steve Buscemi add quiriq' support. 



m 


THE ROAD 

■IffiTany MnUlaBl FlEattailO 
••PiWjW After all [he reports 
mjlIliH of delays, re-shoois 
and rumours of on-set problems. 

The Rood has finally started screening - 
first in Toronto, then in London. Word 
is that it’s a faithful and profotmdly 
sad rendering of Cormac McCarthy's 
classic story of a man and his son trying 
to survive in a post-apocalyptic world 
fraught with danger. 

THE 

ILLUSIONIST 

nsiai BY lattTOIG 

IMPPfPM The fiisi 2D animated 
UUiliilw stills have emerged 
of Sylvain Chomet's follow-up to 
ITte TVinlets ofBelleuille. looking ^ghily 
less cartoonish but no less lovingly 
constructed than the director's much- 
admired fits film. Based on a screenplay 
by Jacques Tati and set for a premiere 
at Cannes, this should be oroe of next 
year's biggest foreign-language films. 


THE 

TIME THAT 
REMAINS 

BiffiTfllllV Ffa.'afcliaii fTt 2U1G 
Mippfin Palestinian director 
lililLlUJ Elia Suleiman has 
made a name for himself with his 
dry black comedies about the confBct 
in his native land. This most recent is 
Stileiman's most peisoital too, incited 
byhisfamiiy history from the 1948 war 
until the present day Three subtitled 
dips are now online. 


MUTE 


BBTaiBY OinaiJnnas tHTGn 

m Though H'sstili over a year 
away ftan getting anywhere 
near a cinema, the first concept shots 
of Duncan Jones’ follow-up to the mostly 
exceBentMoon have been drculattng on 
the internet. From the looks of it, Jones' 
thriller - involving a mute bartender 
taking on abdicate ofgangsters-boks 
to be a dystopian film noirin the ^irit 
of Blocfe Runner. 



A DERIVA 

DKCraiByjteiimaPITBC 
fiJPPIWB The international trailer 
UXlUiJ for this BrazGian film 
seas former cover star \fincent Cassel 
carry off a Bortuguese-language role 
with customaryease. Is there anything 
that man can't do? ExceGera reviews 
inFrance, a bankable star and areal 
find h newcomer Laura Neiva shotrld 
see Heitor Dhalia's igsos-set family 
drama get a UK release. 


LONDON 

FIELDS 


GlltCraiBif lili!laBVfti»lgliir miaB?OIO 
flPM Although the likes of 
David Cronenberg and 
David Mackenzie have been tipped 
in years past to direct this adaptation 
of Martin Amis' dystopian 1989 novel, 
Brit auteurMchael Wintetbottom 
is now in the ftame to take charge 
of a script penned by Amis and 
Cronenberg It’s stGl very much in 
pre-production, but is one to watch. 


THE DIARY OF 
ANNE FRANK 

DKlCraiBy toidHanil BiTBC 
iMM Pulitzer Prize-winning 
UmbIv playwright David Mamet 
has reportedly penned a screenplay 
for Disney inspired by The Diary 
of Anne R-ank, telling the story of 
a Jewish girl who visits Jerusalem 
and learns about suicide bombing. 
Rumours are Mamet's screenplay 
was way too dark for the House 
of Mouse and has been put into 
tutmarourvd - we can only hope 
this sees the li^t of day 


THE 

CONSPIRATOR 

ORECrai BY 

MPMM Robin Wri^t Penn 
UdlUUl and James McAvoy 
have signed up to play, reqoectively, 
a woman accused of plotting to 
assassinate Abraham Lincoln and 
the soldier who believes she is 
innocent. After the lacklustre Lions 
for Lambs, director Robert Redford 
needs a hit. Could be awards 
potential for the Scottish actor. 


THE GREEN 
HORNET 


BKCTBI BY McMGmtv Ft Lae 2010 
OTiMlil Nicolas Cage has been 
UmUJ replaced by fnglourious 
Basterds’ breakout star Christoph 
Waltz as the viBain in this increasingly 
ill-starred remake of the 1970s TV 
show. Original director Stephen Chow 
walked off the project to be replaced 
with Michel Gondry, and the release 
date has been put back to December 
from summer 2010. SethRogen stats. 


ASHES 
AND BLOOD 

BRECTHI BY FawAttiail UH Es^ 2010 
MIMfin The directorial debut 
miUU of famed French actress 
Fanny Ardant, Ashes and Blood now 
has two long dips online with En^sh 
subtitles. A family drama with dark 
overtones, the film is expected to feature 
heavily at the C^sars and gain a UK 
release next spring it's been co-scripted 
with/IOuo director Paoio Soireniino. 


HEREAFTER 

BRECrai BY latB 2D10 

B 

as the lead in dint Eastwood's 
supernatural thriller penned by 
Frost/Nixon writer Peter Morg^, 
Details are thin cm the ground 
beyond Warner Bros describing^ 
it as being 'in the vein ofTheSixt/i' , 
Sense’. Filming started in Octobers 


RED DAWN 

BUECITEII BY Pan FJ 2010 

B The untimely death of 

PatrickSwayze in September 
gives us a good opportunity to report 
that filming has begun on the remake 
of his 19805 action vehicle. The original 
sawabandofteenageisfoil aRtissian 
invasion of the US. In the new venion, 
it's Chinese invaders who are battling 
• resistance from, amongst otheis, 
^pnnor (son of Tbm) Cruise. 
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UP IN 
THE AIR 


BffiTai BY Jasor. Heilman EIJ Esrt* 2014 

GB l“xr„ 

direaor Jason Reitman's latest, which 
is already gamcrirtg a healthy awards 
bu2z. From the looks of it. this George 
Qooneystarrer seems to have less of 
a broadly comic tone than Reitman’s 
previous. Atidiences at the London Film 
Festival win already knowthe score in 
advance of the film’s Januaiy release. 


THE SOCIAL 
NETWORK 


BBTaiBY QaitiFiKia ErtaiO 
fJHBM We reported in the last 
ISiiUUJ issue that David Fincher had 
signed up to direct 'the Facebook story’, 
written by U&t Wing creator Aaron Soikin. 
’Ihe laest news is that Aduenturelond star 
Jesse Eisenbe® will play Facebook creator 
MaikZuckeibeig (not Michael Cera like 
we guessed. Sorry), and Justin ’Timberiake 
win play co-fbunderSean Parker. 


KICK-ASS 

IBffiTfDBV MrttlarMii mSumiaHlin 
IfllliaM Shal^'Hcamfootageofa 
!■■■■■■ Comic-Con preview can 
now be seen on You’Tube of Matthew 
Vaughn’s forthcoming adaptation of Mark 
Millar’s graphic novel, teffing the story 
of an amateur superhero. Nicolas Cage, 
Mark Strong and Christopher Mintz-Plasse 
(otherwise known as Superbad’s McLovrn’) 
co-star alongside Aaron Johnson. 


UNTITLED 

LIBERACE 

PROJECT 

nsiai BY SMnSode^fYl latenoi I 
PPPliin Fresh from critical success 
liMifiUv with TTre/nformant.', Steven 
Soderber^ and Matt Damon are to reunite 
for this biopic of the closeted gay pianist 
and entertainer. Flying the cheesy singer 
himself is, it is rumoured, none other than 
Michael Dougiffi, with Damon in the role 
rfhts lover. If reports are to be believed, 
Dou^as win even sing his own songs. 
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A NIGHTMARE 
ON ELM 
STREET 

BRSTBI BY SanitIBwr fTlSunranOlO 
MPam ’The good news about this 
remake, starring Jackie 
Earle Haley of Witchmen as Freddy 
Krueger, is that the newiy released 
trailer suggests the film replicates the 
dark tone of the Wes Craven original 
rather than the campy ^irit of the 
many sequels. ’Ihe bad news? Four 
words; 'Produced by Mchael Bay’. 


THEA-TEAM 

BIISTBI BY JwCmalai £H Sunrar 2GHI 
PfjPPM South African actor 
UIHIU Sharlto Copley, star of 
sleeper hit District 9, is reportedly to 
play Murdock in the big screen veiaon 
of the 1980s TV show If true, he will 
join Liam Neeson as Hannibal The 
Hongouer’s Bradley Cooper as Face 
and, er. Ultimate Fighting Champion 
Quinton Jackson as BA Baracus. 
Watchmen’s Patrick Wilson is in the 
frame to play a villain. ’That’s a million 
pubconvenationslaid toresi then. 


THE HOBBIT 

BBffiTBIBY GufciiroiMTOT nBZn? 

■HP! Sir Ian McKellen has 
UiliJ conflnned he will return 
to the role ofGandalfinGuDIenno 
delToio’s prequel to the Lord ofthe 
Rings trilogy. But the production may 
have hit a serious stumbling block in 
the form of financial woes at MGM. 
The studio needs $150m to ensure that 
The Hobbit starts production next year 
but is reportedly dose to bankruptcy. 


LOBO 


BKffiTBIBYIktBldMlHaill 


^^3 


Comic book fare will 


that Universal has pencilled in none 
other than Guy Ritchieto direct this 
adaptation of one of DC Comics’ 
lesser known supeihero titles. The 
eponymous inteigalactic bounty 
hunter is yet to be cast, but the smart 
money has to be on foimer Ritchie 
mucker Jason Statham, doesn’t it? 
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